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INTRODUCTION 


issue of the Review or Epucationat RESEARCH maintains certain 
of the topics established in past treatments of the elementary-school pro- 
gram and offers some that differ. Our attempt in planning the issue has 
been to make it reflect the contemporary educational scene. We have not 
based the organization of the issue on the way the research clusters since 
we want both to report such research as pertains to certain major problem 
areas and to report gaps where they exist. It may be that the reporting 
of gaps as well as substantive findings will have the effect on some research 
workers of confirming their own impressions of the current areas in need 
of research. 

Since we live in a time when solutions to problems are being applied 
in the elementary schools without consulting research findings and, in 
many cases, without careful consideration of the problems themselves, we 
also hope that this issue of the Review may contribute to the restoration 
of sanity in educational decision making. 


Artuur W. Fosnay, Chairman 


Committee on the Educational Program: 
Early and Middle Childhood 


‘ 


CHAPTER I 


Aims of Elementary Education 


HAROLD G. SHANE* 


Booxs and articles dealing directly or indirectly with the aims of elemen- 
tary education have been abundant. Considered as a whole, the publica- 
tions related to aims create a provocative mosaic of divergent opinion. 
What is more, these writings both sharply limn and clearly polarize the 
Great Debate which has reverberated around American education since 
the late 1940’s. 

Two general impressions may be gleaned from the Great Debate. First, 
it is at least as strident as it was 5 to 10 years ago; second, a Great 
Reappraisal of educational practices and conditions is well under way, 


and the positions taken by opposing writers can be identified with reason- 
able clarity. 


Preparation and Organization of Chapter 


Approximately 400 current books and recent articles related to the 
aims of elementary education were identified in the process of preparing 
the present report. Some 80 of these items proved to be pertinent enough 
to be cited here. In an effort to achieve some coherence in the résumé, 
the writings were grouped into three broad categories: (a) general com- 
ments which have a bearing on elementary education, (b) statements of 
goals which were deemed “traditionalist,” and (c) ‘the more liberal or 
“modernist” viewpoints with respect to objectives. 


General Statements Related to Aims ; 


A helpful statement regarding current divergencies of opinion with 
respect to aims was made by Adler and Mayer (1). They used three paired 
and opposing positions to illustrate patterns of conflicting opinion. The 
first conflict delineated was between the aristocratic and the democratic 
concepts of the aims of education. The democratic position was further 
divided into the realist camp (advocating differentiation in basic educa- 
tion) and the idealist camp (which would abolish differentiation in basic 
education). Finally, Adler and Mayer contended that the democratic- 
idealist group is split into traditionalists and modernists with respect to 
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Illinois. This review was made as a phase 
of a co-operative project, involving the Depactment of Poychelogy and the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, which was financed by the Carnegie Foundation. 
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the aims of a liberal and a liberating education. They subsequently state 
that 


both the traditionalist and the modernist argue their position on the basis of 
democratic idealism. One would suppose, since they stand together against 
both the aristocrat and the realist, that they stand fairly close together. Far 
from it; the quarrel between these two is the most violent in American educa- 
tion. “Traditionalist” and “modernist” are the mildest epithets with which 
they designate each other. The traditionalist accuses the modernist of assuming 
that the world began yesterday, and the modernist accuses the traditionalist 
of assuming that it ended a century or two ago. (1:105) (Copyright 1958 by 
the University of Chicago) 


The general literature dealing with the aims of the elementary school, 
and, indeed, all educational levels, was provided by a diverse group of 
writers, many of whom were not professional educators or “educationists.” 
Lerner (39) maintained that the problem of establishing aims involved 
first settling on the kind of society we seek. Keppel and Wilson (33) 
sharpened the outlines of the issue as to what aims shall be accepted and 
characterized the traditionalist and modernist positions when they argued 
that the choice lies between whether the schools should attempt to teach 
only the skills of the mind or whether they should be held responsible for 
health, recreation, and a whole host of activities. 

Cocking (9) editorialized that the issues of (a) whether the traditional 
values of worth and dignity of the individual shall be maintained and (b) 
whether we shall continue to provide equality of educational opportunities 
must be settled as we determine educational aims. Stevenson (49) ex- 
pressed the view that scientists had a duty as citizens to evaluate educa- 
tional processes and practices and to speak as amateur educational philos- 
ophers on educational aims. 

Diverse views regarding aims, in a broad general context, were reviewed 
in the Senior Scholastic (44) ; and an overview of world trends, by Fernig 
and McDougall (16), UNESCO staff members, who proposed that we 
examine our educational goals on a world-wide scale. Wylie (60) con- 
trasted the American and the French aims in educating children, a key 
point being that in the United States there is greater emphasis on develop- 
ment of the child as a person as distinct from the French aim of training 
him as a scholar. 

Among other general comments on aims, a treatise which merits men- 
tion as a penetrating exposition of educational goals or positions is Berk- 
son’s The Ideal and the Community (3). Progressive, essentialist, peren- 
nialist, and social reconstructionist viewpoints are examined critically 
prior to Berkson’s presentation of educational aims which he proposed 
be taken from man’s cultural and spiritual achievements, not from his 
biological and natural origin. Edel (14) pointed to the need to gear our 
objectives to changing times, and Hancher (19) responded to critics of 
liberal educational aims by pointing to the unfairness of denunciations 
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which failed to allow for changes in the pupil population served by Ameri- 


can schools. 


Statements of Traditionalist Aims 


Statements of fundamentalist or essentialist aims for elementary educa- 
tion, which stressed classical humanism, fundamental knowledge, or the 
three R’s, may be found in many sources, often in the writings or state- 
ments of persons not directly concerned with professional education. 


General Statements of Traditionalist Aims 


Stockdale (50:637), a British headmaster, expressed himself in favor 
of “a full cultural education with interrelated academic and practical work,” 
and Kallen (29:179) wrote of the aim of helping children and youth to 
perceive, to understand, to cherish, and to support the cultural and social 
heritage. King (35:419), also dealing with philosophical goals, wrote of 
the need for education to be “more concerned with universal absolutes 
and spiritual significance than is pragmatism.” 

The emphases on (a) culture in general, (b) the cultural heritage, and 
(c) certain universal absolutes expressed by the authors cited above are 
representative of the objectives of perennialist-essentialist (or tradition- 
alist) writers which have been reiterated for many years in the past, 
including the three-year period encompassed by the present chapter. An 
acrimonious note was injected in the Great Debate by Keats (31) in his 
Schools Without Scholars, which expressed the alarm of certain essentialists 
lest “dubious fripperies slither into the curriculum” (31:111). 


Explicit Statements of Traditionalist Aims 


The viewpoints of Bagley (2), voiced nearly 25 years ago and recently 
reprinted, sounded contemporary when read along with current funda- 
mentalist-essentialist writings. Bestor (4:7), for instance, continued to 
stress that the function of education is to provide sound training in the 
fundamental ways of thinking represented by history, science, and the 
other disciplines. Woodward (59) called for more work in the traditional 
fields, and Admiral Rickover and Herbert Hoover made statements to Time 
magazine (52) deploring, respectively, that elementary-school children 
took trips to the fire department or the bakery and that in high school 
they took “soft” courses rather than science and mathematics. 

Rickover (43) selected the task of educating the talented to their maxi- 
mum potential as the principal objective of the schools. To this end he 
urged that able children be segregated on the basis of IQ scores at age 10 
or 11, that they complete their general education in 14 years, and that 
they be ready for specialized graduate study at 19 or 20 years of age. 

Woodring’s primary aim of education (58) was to enable the student 
to make wise decisions throughout his life, a goal that was not inherently 
traditionalist as phrased, but which in the context of his book, became 
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clothed in learnings more nearly essential. Woodring wrote of the need for 
drastic reorganization of American education, was concerned by the de- 
emphasis of knowledge, and noted the need for the young to acquire a great 
deal of accurate information which presumably they had not been obtain- 
ing. 

One more voice raised for essentialism was that of the scientist, Urey 
(53), who stated that another fallacy is that the purpose of education is 
to develop the personality of the individual, not primarily to acquire 
knowledge. Segregation of children on the basis of capacity and increased 
financial support for education were means which Urey believed would 
help attain higher academic standards. Hutchins (27:71-73) probably can 
be placed in the traditionalist camp, too, for advocating the objective of 
education as “the improvement of men” accomplished through the educa- 
tion appropriate to free men, a liberal education, which “aims to develop 
the powers of understanding and judgment.” 


Modernist Aims 


A substantial number of writers with modernist or liberal views at- 
tempted (a) to make the point that there are flaws and merits on both 
sides of most issues related to educational aims or (b) to take a moderate 
and noncontroversial position with respect to elementary aims. In this 
vein, James (28) commented that needs can determine goals, Hunt (26) 
dealt with guidance as a means of meeting the goal of self-realization, 
Kropp (37) discussed the role of evaluation in clarifying the goals of 
good citizenship, and Smith (47) pointed out the fact that home, church, 
and similar agencies shared the schools’ responsibilities for achieving 
educational aims. 

Commager (10), the historian, wrote on aims in a nonprovocative 
manner and singled out such middle-of-the-road goals as respect for law, 
encouraging the open mind, freedom and faith, and cherishing American- 
ism and true loyalty—goals to which few traditionalists or modernists 
would object. Cousins (12) temperately declared himself in favor not 
of finding new goals, but of making old ones work. He also spoke out in 
behalf of various freedoms: (a) from stagnation, (b) to do one’s best, and 
(c) to live with a spirit of adventure. 

Comparably temperate statements of liberal aims are abundant: Klaus- 
meier and others (36), who reiterate the four major objectives of the 
Educational Policies Commission originally published in 1938; Chase 
(8), who selected four goals (of which to give every child a sense of 
being a valued member of the school is typical) ; and Seyfert (45), who 
chose three aims, e.g., development of a commitment to the democratic 
way of life. 

Middle-of-the-road to liberal positions, as represented above, tend to 
be noncontroversial with respect to aims because they are not closely 
identified with means (methods or practices). There are, however, other 
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statements which are somewhat more specific in this regard. Among the 
most explicit modernist “middle way” objectives in magazines or year- 
books are lists prepared by Carr (5), Feigl (15), and Willis (57). Carr 
identified 16 purposes under the headings of opportunity, quality, freedom, 
and diversity. Under opportunity, for instance, he listed “instruction to 
meet the varying needs of individuals as well as those needs shared by all.” 
Representative of Feigl’s seven broad goals for education is “help man- 
kind grow toward the sort of maturity our present world requires.” In 
his list of eight points Willis includes such items as “to develop a sense 
of personal responsibility” and “to develop continuing interest in learning.” 

Kyte (38), Mathewson (41), and Kearney (30) have published books 
which deal entirely or in part with explicit aims. After reviewing various 
statements of goals (e.g., by the Educational Policies Commission), Kyte 
identified two general modernist elementary-school objectives: (a) educa- 
tion in the democratic way of life and (b) education for maximum indi- 
vidual development (including essential knowledge, fundamental habits 
and skills, and right attitudes). Mathewson (41:83) selected education (a) 
for effective personal functioning and use of subjective processes, (b) 
for effective relational activity, and (c) for value orientation. 

Kearney’s statement of elementary-school aims, prepared under Russell 
Sage Foundation auspices, presented specific objectives outlined by a 
distinguished group of consultants and evaluated by carefully selected 


critics (30:10). Major goals were treated under nine categories involving 
health, socioemotional development, ethical behavior, leadership, citizen- 
ship, knowledge, aesthetics, communication, and quantitative thinking. 


Stronger Statements of Modernist Aims 


Although distinctions are difficult to draw, modernist statements of aims 
which appeared to be more strongly phrased were characterized by greater 
emphasis on the elementary school’s responsibilities for total human devel- 
opment; on helping children grasp the implications of a dynamic culture 
for social change; on intercultural understandings; and on utilizing subject 
matter, skills, and knowledge as means to human development in a social 
context rather than as ends. Among the crisply stated modernist aims 
were those of Caswell (6), who reviewed seven challenges to the United 
States (e.g., discovery of how to use atomic energy for human welfare) 
and then went on to state four aims suggested by his seven problem-chal- 
lenges: (a) balance and interrelationship between general-liberal and 
vocational-professional education, (b) education which is increasingly 
effective in influencing pupil behavior, (c) development of attitudes and 
methods of work which lead the individual to continue his education 
throughout life, and (d) education so conducted that the individual and 
his development are the constant focus of attention. 

Hoppock (24), in her statement of five goals, emphasized individual 
development and the strengthening of democratic skills while warning 
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against education for an elite based on the assumption that some children 
are more worth educating than others. Harris (20) remarked on the need 
to continue humaneness, enrichment experiences, and the universality of 
American education. Harris (21:247) stated his belief that “the demand 
for self-discipline, cooperativeness, safety education, and thorough voca- 
tional training has become so insistent that traditionalism is a brand of 
irresponsibility.” 

Hunnicutt and others (25) prepared a comprehensive statement of the 
challenge to elementary education between 1956 and 2000 which directly 
or indirectly suggests important goals of social improvement. Caswell and 
Foshay (7:54), in a revision of their standard work on elementary educa- 
tion, preserved nine durable aims, of which representative excerpts are 
(a) making the school an integral part of the community it serves, and 
(b) analyzing and developing the interests, needs, and capacities of 
children. 

One last example suffices to delineate the nature of many résumés of 
liberal or modernist aims appearing between 1955 and 1959. Nine elemen- 
tary-school citizenship outcomes or aims selected by Shane and McSwain 
(46: 45-46) were (a) physical well-being; (b) mental and emotional 
health; (c) the development of individuality and individual promise 
through equal opportunity; (d) stimulation of clear, creative thinking; 
(e) acquisition of useful skills and knowledge; (f) building social and 
economic literacy; (g) achieving familiarity with the practical machinery 
of democracy at the child’s level; (h) creating insights into the meaning 
of democracy and loyalty to its ideals; and (i) developing skill in human 
relationships. 

The aims reviewed in the preceding paragraphs are phrased differently 
and changed slightly in emphasis in many other recent statements, but 
each tends to reinforce the others. This is true of objectives set forth in 
articles by Condon (11), Drummond (13), Fisher (17), Giles (18), 
Hopkins (23), Kelley (32), Kilpatrick, Davis, and Holmes (34), McSwain 
(40), Morphet (42), Taylor (51), Van Til (54), and Washburne (55). 
Current books by Herrick and others (22) and Stendler (48) that deal 
with elementary education also enunciate strong modernist aims. 

Finally, after reviewing statements regarding the aims of elementary 
education, it seems feasible to conclude that there is a striking agreement 
between traditionalists and modernists—to use Adler and Mayer’s terms— 
as to broad aims such as social responsibility and intellectual growth. 
But there is a chasm between liberal and conservative writers with respect 
to what shall be emphasized and how sought educational values best can 
be realized. 

A fascinating question for the passing years to answer is posed by Whyte 
(56:110). “I return to my pessimistic forecast,” he wrote. “Look ahead 
to 1985. Those who will control a good part of the educational plant will 
be products themselves of the most stringently anti-intellectual training in 
the country.” With impartial acerbity, Whyte went on to say that in “the 
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new suburbia the bulk of middle-class parents of 1985 will know no other 
standards to evaluate education of their children than those of the social- 
adjustment type of schooling.” 

Many traditionalists appear to accept Whyte’s dim view; most profes- 
sional educators stand by their guns and defend liberal trends pioneered 
in the elementary schools during the 1920’s and 1930’s. Whether the 
modernists will prove to have built contravallations superior to the for- 
tresses of the traditionalists remains in doubt, but their verbal battle 
promises to carry over with unabated vigor into the 1960's. 
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CHAPTER II 


Organization of the Curriculum 
G. WESLEY SOWARDS 


Tue zest and most efficient way to select and organize the experiences 
which the school provides to children is a perennial question, open to 
constant scrutiny and discussion. It should also be a question subject to 
research. This chapter reviews the research of the last few years. Inasmuch 
as the June 1957 issue of the Review dealt with curriculum planning and 
development, an effort has been made to avoid duplication. Research 
workers and students of curriculums are urged to supplement this dis- 
cussion by reference to that issue. 


General Curriculum Organization 


Curriculum theorists continue to inspect the ideas and theories advanced 
for the organization of the elementary-school program, hoping to sharpen 
the issues. Tyler (45) reviewed the last half century of development of 
curriculum theory, focusing on (a) the formulation of educational objec- 
tives, (b) the selection of learning experiences, and (c) the organization 
of learning experiences. Beauchamp (4) called attention to issues and 
trends in planning elementary-school curriculums, attempting to put them 
into perspective for the curriculum worker. He discussed (a) the produc- 
tion of curriculum guides, (b) curriculum leadership, (c) decentralization 
of planning, (d) efforts to find grounds for agreement, and (e) lay 
participation in curriculum planning. The philosophical bases of the 
experience curriculum were examined critically by Archambault (2). 
Rudman (40) called attention to the relationship that exists between 
textbook use and curriculum development and concluded that until mate- 
rials change, curriculum will not. 

Stoddard (42) argued for a different way of organizing for instruction 
in the elementary school. He would extend downward through the first 
grade a modified form of the junior high-school plan, utilizing a home 
teacher for half of the day and special teachers the other half day. The 
home teacher would be responsible for registration, counseling, reading, 
and social studies. Special teachers would handle mathematics, science, 
music, arts and crafts, recreation and health, and foreign languages. 
Home teachers would work with a class for one year; special teachers 
would follow along with children for several years. 

Correspondingly, Kearney and Rocchio (26) tried to determine whether 
there was a difference in scores on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory between elementary-school teachers of self-contained classrooms and 
teachers of special subjects. Using scores from 587 “self-contained” 
teachers and 52 “specialists,” they found that there was a statistically sig- 
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nificant difference between the mean scores of the two groups. They 
reasoned that it could mean that teachers who have pupils for longer 
periods during the day are not only interested in the pupils’ acquisition of 
subject matter, but are also concerned with the pupils’ whole person- 
alities, whereas teachers of special subjects think in terms of the subject 
matter to be covered rather than the development of a self-directing per- 
sonality in the pupil. Newman (37) called attention to the success in 
Bakersfield, California, with full-time counselors in the elementary school 
to assist with total pupil development. Willard (48) found that there was 
a relationship between the valued behavior of selected elementary-school 
teachers and the learning experiences which they provided in their class- 
rooms. She concluded that positive value choices resulted in the provision 
of a wider pattern of experience for children, and that curriculum progress 
included the need to develop desirable teacher-valued behavior. 

Heffernan and Bursch (20) called attention to the inevitable relation- 
ship between curriculum organization and development, and the school 
plant. 

Harap and Merritt (18) reported on a recent survey of curriculum 
guides produced in the United States from 1951 to 1953. They found a 
marked increase in ptoduction of such guides in smaller cities; more use 
of the term guide; growing emphasis on co-operative production of such 
bulletins; an upsurge in material on exceptional children, home and family 
living, English language, arithmetic, and science; slight decline of division 
of work into units. Organization of courses in social studies into larger 
teaching units continued, with sequence based on expansion of horizons 
of the learner; geography as a separate subject in the elementary grades 
was seen disappearing; and many handbooks for parents indicated a new 
trend. 

Schultz, Kropp, and Curtis (41) reported some findings on the educa- 
tional effectiveness of the half-day session in elementary schools. They 
compared the achievement of two groups of children, one having had half- 
day sessions for all their school experience, the other having had regular 
day sessions. All had attended only the school in which they were enrolled. 
The authors found no evidence that half-day pupils differed in the basic 
skills from regular pupils in grades 2 and 3; at grade 4 the half-day 
pupils dropped behind; and in grade 5 the mean scores of the regular 
pupils were better. They believed that their evidence suggested a delayed 
reaction to the kind of experience which the half-day session can provide 
for children. 


Special Curriculum Organization Problems 
Programs for Gifted Children 


Much attention has gone to the problem of designing the curriculum 
to assure quality learning for superior children. The survey by Havighurst 
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and others (19) and the descriptions by Norris (38) typically depict 
present procedures and programs for gifted children. Barbe (3) attempted 
an evaluation of the Major Work Program in the Cleveland, Ohio, schools 
by querying former pupils. He found general approval. Best liked features 
were (a) for boys, the opportunity to express individuality, curriculum 
differences, and freedom from regimentation; and (b) for girls, foreign 
languages, curriculum differences, and freedom from regimentation. The 
problems, as pupils saw them, were (a) the attitudes of other pupils and 
teachers, and (b) the lack of social contacts with other pupils. Mann (32) 
sought to assess the social position held by gifted children among gifted 
as well as among typical classmates in a program of partial segregation. 
Using two sociometric measures and one parent questionnaire, he found 
(a) that gifted children tended to accept and reject more of the gifted than 
of the typical and (b) that typical children tended to accept and reject 
more of the typical than of the gifted. He concluded that the regular class 
did not actually produce relationships significant enough to be classified 
as friendships and questioned the belief that grouping necessarily leads 
to acceptance. 

Gallagher and Crowder (15) tried to determine the degree of difficulty 
undergone by highly intelligent children in adjusting to a regular class- 
room situation academically, intellectually, socially, and emotionally. 
Using a case-study method, they studied 20 boys and 15 girls, all with 
1Q’s above 150, over a two-year period. They found a great range of indi- 
vidual differences and noted that acceleration, special classes, enrichment, 
or a traveling consultant would have been good or bad for particular 
children. 

Parker (39) reported an experiment in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, focused on 
regular classroom enrichment in three elementary schools and one junior 
high, grades 4, 5, 6, and 7, with experimental and control groups. Men- 
tally advanced children, defined as having IQ’s of 125 or above, were 
studied carefully as individuals, and an educational program was planned 
for them. Also, experimental and control groups were set up for the aver- 
age children in the classroom to see if they were affected adversely by the 
special treatment given the advanced children. He found that normal 
achievement was not disturbed by enrichment, and in many cases signifi- 
cant favorable differences occurred. 

Durrell and Savignano (12) reported an experiment emphasizing pupil 
specialties in 12 intermediate-grade classes. They identified specialties or 
interests, and sought to determine the values of a specialties program in 
addition to regular classroom work. Working with control groups they 
found after one semester: (a) there were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences in gains in school achievement between experimental and control 
groups; (b) gains on the social distance scale, all in the same direction, 
favored the experimental group; (c) pupils with specialties seemed to 
make better use of free class time; (d) specialties groups showed im- 
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provement in work habits; (e) out-of-school vocabulary did not show the 
expected growth for the specialties group; and (f) parents tended to favor 
the specialties program. Miller (35) reported research in curriculum 
organization for the gifted under way in the Evanston, Illinois, elementary 
schools. Groups of equal ability, grade, and chronological age are being 
tested by means of different plans of enrichment or grouping. 


Science 


Increased concern with science in the elementary school is reflected in 
science curriculum research. Mallinson and others (31) reviewed the re- 
search relating to grade placement of content, curriculum vitalization, and 
facilities and equipment. They found a number of studies emphasizing (a) 
status of elementary science, (b) grade placement of topics, (c) methods 
of enriching the curriculum, and (d) the training of teachers. Durfee and 
Greenlee (11) concisely presented the research in elementary science 
helpful to curriculum organization. Milgram (34) and Mallinson and 
Buck (30) reported what they saw as implications of research in elemen- 
tary-school science for curriculum, discussing organization, method, con- 
tent, evaluation, and the role of children’s interests in curriculum de- 
velopment. A number of people reported on various aspects of the total 
curriculum problem in science. Burnett (7) discussed the place of chil- 
dren’s interests and questions in science as they relate to the preplanning 
of the science curriculum. Young (49) worked with 129 children in 
grades 4, 5, and 6 in an attempt to identify children’s science interests 
that could be used in developing the curriculum in each class, 

Dubins (8) called attention to trends in the elementary science curric- 
ulum as (a) more time and better place for science, (b) methodology 
that includes active participation, (c) use of community resources, (d) 
better balance between the physical and the biological sciences, and (e) 
improvement in textbooks. An analysis of trends and practices pertaining 
to scope and sequence of science instruction in elementary schools, based 
on a survey of science programs in 21 large city school systems in various 
parts of the country, was reported by Bruns and Frazier (6). They found 
no common well-defined pattern of scope and sequence, no great agree- 
ment as to which areas of learning should be assigned to a particular 
grade level, and incomplete agreement as to grade placement of topics 
with some little pattern of preference. 

Leonelli (29) tried to determine the physical science principles which 
should be included in grades 1—6, to determine the reason for inclusion 
of the principles, and to determine the grade or grades where they should 
be introduced. Using 17 elementary science specialists and 84 classroom 
teachers, he compared principles suggested by the experts with those 
selected by teachers and found considerable agreement. Boyer (5) identi- 
fied two outstandingly distinctive types of elementary science programs, 
one adequate and the other inadequate, and then sought to measure and 
compare the achievement of children who had experienced them. Achieve- 
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ment tests given to sixth-graders revealed that (a) children attending 
schools with adequate science curriculum patterns generally showed 
achievement superior to that of others, (b) children with high IQ’s did 
fairly well in spite of the pattern of curriculum, and (c) slow learners 
(and to some extent average learners) scored higher when they had ex- 
perienced the adequate program than did matched sets in the inadequate 
program. 

Stuteville (43) attempted a new and creative approach to planning a 
comprehensive science curriculum. He derived four levels of control as 


criteria for content selection, related to adjustment to and control over 
the environment. 


Foreign Languages 


Mildenberger (33) called dramatic attention to the extent of programs 
in foreign languages at the elementary-school level. Thompson and 
Hamalainen (44) examined the whole problem of teaching foreign lan- 
guages in elementary schools. They studied programs that had been in 
operation for years; they studied new programs; they examined the re- 
search and the practices in an attempt to formulate guiding principles. 

Dunkel and Pillet (9) reported an experiment in foreign language 
instruction in grades 3 and 4 in the University of Chicago Elementary 
School. For 15 and 20 minutes a day all pupils are instructed in French. 
The authors seek to answer such questions as: (a) Is grade 3 the proper 
starting point for such instruction? (b) How much French can a child 
learn in five years? (c) How well is this amount learned? (d) Can the 
same material be used to start in grades 3, 4, or 5? A report on the second 
year of the program, involving all fourth- and fifth-grade children, has 
now been published (10). Their findings are encouraging but are seen 
as tentative and incomplete. 

Justman and Nass (25) studied the school achievement of matched 
pairs of secondary-school pupils who were and were not introduced to 
the study of a foreign language in elementary school. They worked with a 
group of 100 who had completed the foreign-language program in two 
New York City elementary schools, matched with an equivalent group 
who had not. They found no apparent advantage, in terms of high-school 
achievement, accruing to pupils who had studied French in elementary 
school. Pupils who had studied Spanish showed a beginning advantage, 
but that did not persist beyond the first term of high-school instruction. 
Admittedly, certain aspects of the experimental design could not be 
handled well, such as equating quality of teaching and the nature of goals 
sought at the two levels, but research of this kind is needed. Kirch (27) 
reported his conclusions about the age at which such study should be 
begun. After teaching German in first, third, and sixth grades, he con- 
cluded that he would begin in grade 1, if possible, that he would co- 
ordinate the instruction with the social studies or social living programs, 
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and that he would prepare the regular teacher to handle the foreign lan- 
guage rather than use a specialist. 


Social Studies 


The predominant patterns of curriculum organization in the social 
studies were reported by Fraser (14) as being fusion and integration. 
She also called attention to the most common subject matter in the ele- 
mentary-school social studies program. Hodgson (21) surveyed 148 city 
school systems to determine current practice relative to the development 
of the social studies program and found (a) integration, (b) fusion, (c) 
correlation, and (d) separate subjects, in that order, to be the most com- 
mon general organizations. On the basis of opinion, city-school authori- 
ties preferred integration, 68 percent; fusion, 17 percent; correlation, 13 
percent; and separate subjects, 2 percent. Internal organization in grades 
1—6 in rank order was reported as (a) cycles, (b) social processes, (c) 
social functions, (d) problems, (e) chronology, (f) life situations, (g) 
biography, (h) community project, and (i) reverse chronology. City 
authorities rated the various forms of internal organization in social 
studies as follows: excellent—problems, social processes, life situations; 
good—social functions, community project, cycles; fair—chronology, 
biography, reverse chronology. Two very evident trends were reported: 
the continued growth of integration throughout the elementary-grades 
program and the relatively high rating given the problem approach to 
internal organization, especially in the upper elementary grades. 

West (47) described a successful experience at grade-6 level in merging 
content in social studies and science, and urged further study. Horn 
(22, 23) reported an attempt to analyze court records to identify categories 
of conflicts in urban living to be used as a guide to the selection of con- 
tent for the social studies. Huck (24) studied information possessed by 115 
suburban children in grade 1 in regard to certain areas of social studies. 
She found their most frequent and accurate source of information to be 
direct experience, and television the next most frequent source but not 
the next most accurate. She reported that today’s environment for chil- 
dren includes much of the adult work and goes beyond home, neighbor- 
hood, and community. She found children actively learning from their 
culture and called on teachers to utilize all the knowledge children bring 
when they begin school. Ambrose and Miel (1) comprehensively re- 
viewed research and study of children’s social learnings and s a 
rationale for this program in the elementary schools. 


Arithmetic 


Organization of arithmetic experiences in the curriculum was dis- 
cussed by Eads (13) on the basis of 10 years’ data in the New York City 
schools. Glennon and Hunnicutt (16) reported on recent evaluations of 
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the arithmetic curriculum, relating questions about arithmetic to avail- 
able research. Concern over the matter of individual differences was evi- 
dent. Grossnickle (17) reviewed the typical procedures utilized to reach 
superior pupils, and stated a position on differentiation in curriculum and 
the level of operation for ability groups. Moser (36) proposed provision 
for different stages of maturity by admitting different levels of thinking 
in dealing with any given concept. 


Language Arts 


Lazarus (28) studied the televiewing habits of selected elementary- 
school pupils to find out (a) how much time pupils devoted to television, 
(b) what this activity displaced, (c) which programs they favored, and 
(d) educational implications for the language arts program. He found 
that television was not displacing reading but was displacing hobbies and 
creative pursuits. He urged the school to consider bringing more creative 
writing, thinking, and speaking into the curriculum. An attempt at a 
major curriculum change in the language arts in a large city was reported 


by Wachner (46). The general approach is described, and evidence of 
success is seen. 


Summary 

The elementary-education curriculum specialist will find that many of 
the questions relating to continuity, content selection, and unit organiza- 
tion have still to be carefully and systematically studied. Perhaps this is 
due to the peculiar difficulties involved in such research efforts. Perhaps 
it is due to the lack of real experimental centers for childhood education 
whose business it would be to research these and allied matters. The im- 
petus for such studies may be found in the current re-examination of 


curriculum organization at the elementary level. Such efforts are sorely 
needed and are to be encouraged. 
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CHAPTER III 
School Organization 


MYRTLE M. IMHOFF and WAYNE YOUNG 


Duane recent years organization at the elementary-school level has con- 
tinued to be an important research concern. Three principal areas have 
demanded most time and consideration, namely, increased specialization 
and extended services for early elementary education, whole school organ- 
ization, and grouping for instruction. 

The term elementary education as the working basis of this chapter de- 
notes the continual and sequential learning experiences in the public 
schools from nursery school through grade 6. Within this program and as 
an integral part of it is the early elementary-education area which gives 
special attention to organized programs at the public nursery-school, kin- 
dergarten, and primary levels. 

This chapter reports current research on the three major areas of con- 
cern noted above, together with research on related problems. 


Enrollment and Districting in Elementary Education 


The number of pupils in elementary schools continued to increase. In 
1957 (44) 1,824,000 were enrolled in kindergarten and 27,248,000 in 
grades 1 through 8. This was an increase of 3.8 percent in kindergarten 
and 4.1 percent in grades 1 through 8, or a total increase of 4.1 percent 
over the previous year. From 1952 through 1957, kindergarten enrollment 
increased 32 percent; and enrollment in grades 1 through 8, 24 percent. 

At the same time, the number of school districts continued to decrease 
through reorganization. Dawson (12) reported that in 1932 there were 
127,350 districts. By 1948 this number had decreased to 100,496, and by 
1955, to 59,270. Of the last figure, 8674 were not operating schools as 
separate districts. Dawson also reported that one-room schools continued 
to decrease in number through the consolidation of school districts. In 
1932, there were 180,000 one-room schools, but this number had de- 
creased to 39,061 by 1955. 

Most elementary districts were operated as separate units. Dawson and 
Ellena’s study (13) indicated that of the 66,472 districts in the nation 
slightly over one-fifth (15,244) were operated in 1953 as combined ele- 
mentary and secondary units. Over three-fifths of the districts (40,472) 
operated elementary schools only. 


Types and Sizes of Elementary Schools and Their Classes 


During the last 30 years the elementary school has tended more and 
more to end with grade 6. A 1958 survey (28) reported that in 1928, 26 
percent of all elementary schools were organized on the k-6 plan; in 1948, 
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34 percent; and in 1958, 51 percent. Also, in 1958, 27 percent of the 
schools were organized by grades 1 through 6. Therefore, 78 percent of 
the elementary schools ended with grade 6. 

Research showed interest in the primary school (either kindergarten 
through grade 3 or grade 1 through grade 3). In 1958 (28) 2 percent of 
the schools were so organized. Cattell (8) reported that 73 percent of 70 
elementary-school principals of Westchester County, New York, favored 
the k-6 organization over the k-3. 

The size of the elementary school changed little in the last decade (28). 
In 1928 the average size of the school with a supervising principal was 
632; in 1948 it was 520; in 1958 it was 536, close to the average 10 
years previously. 

Data showing how the size of an elementary school affects development 
of children were not available. 

Class size has changed little during the past decade. A nationwide sur- 
vey (34) showed that in districts of 500,000 and more population, the 
average kindergarten class comprised 31.7 pupils in 1949, and 32.3 in 
1953; in elementary grades it was 36.3 in 1949, and 35.8 in 1953. In 
middle-size districts 30,000 to 100,000 in population, class sizes were: 
kindergarten in 1949, 27.3 and in 1953, 28.5; elementary in 1949, 30.0 
and in 1953, 30.3. It is significant that the smaller the district, the smaller 
the class. The survey reported that in 1953, in districts 500,000 or more in 
population, the average elementary class consisted of 35.8 pupils; in dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in population, 30.0; and in districts 5000 to 
10,000 in population, 27.8. The same trend held in the kindergarten. In 
1957 (29) the average class size for all urban districts was 30.1 pupils; 
the trend to smaller classes in smaller districts continued. Data from rural 
county units (46) substantiated the same conclusion; the average pupil 
load reported was 21. 

The influence of class size on pupil achievement has been the subject of 
much opinion but little research. According to Vandiver (47) “research 
does not reveal how the size of class enrollment affects the emotional, 
social, and physical development of children.” Research studies have 
measured pupil achievement in the basic skills in classes of various sizes. 
Spitzer (41) reported on a study in the Iowa schools designed to deter- 
mine the effect of class size on achievement of pupils in grades 3 and 6 in 
reading comprehension, study skills, language skills, and arithmetic. 
Objective measurement indicated that class size is not a factor in achieve- 
ment. 


Status of Early Elementary Education 


Efforts to increase provisions for public education of young children 
have been increasingly evident in recent legislation covering expanded 
services, entrance ages, certification of teachers for early elementary educa- 
tion, and financing from the general school fund. 
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A nationwide study of the status of early elementary education was 
made by Steiner (42). Analysis revealed that nearly all states had some 
form of legislation authorizing provision for education below grade 1. 
Forty-six states provided for kindergartens, 40 through permissive legisla- 
tion and six through mandatory legislation; 17 of these states also pro- 
vided nursery schools through permissive legislation. The survey stated 
that authorized entrance ages (birthday to birthday) for nursery school 
and kindergarten ranged from two to nine years, inclusive of various com- 
binations. Twelve states provided kindergarten education for children four 
to six years of age. Ten states provided a maximum age limit for nursery- 
school and kindergarten attendance but stated no minimum age. Ten 
states set a minimum age for nursery school and kindergarten but did not 
state a maximum. Age ranges set by other states included two to six, 
three to six, and three to nine years for nursery school; and three to six, 
four to nine, four and three-fourths to six, five to six, five to seven, and 
five to eight years for kindergarten. 

The National Education Association, Research Division and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (32), reported that 37.6 percent 
of the schools surveyed admitted children to kindergarten at four years 
and nine months, 23 percent admitted at four years and eight months, and 
the remaining systems admitted from five years and eight months down to 
four years of age. The majority admitted children at four years and eight 
or nine months of age. The survey showed that most school systems ad- 
mitted children to grade 1 at five years and eight or nine months of age: 
27.3 percent set the entrance age at five years and nine months, and 23.1 
percent at five years and eight months. Admission age for the other sys- 
tems ranged between five years and three months to six years and eight 
months. Some systems had no set minimum age for grade 1 but required 
kindergarten attendance for admission (a minimum age having been set 
for the kindergarten). A few systems reported two entrance age require- 
ments for grade 1, depending on whether or not the child had attended 
kindergarten. Thirty-one of the 532 systems reported a change in entrance 
policy either under way or under consideration; in most instances an in- 
crease in age requirement was indicated. 

Forester (15) reported placement of entries to kindergarten and grade 
1 according to the child’s readiness as determined by observation and 
testing. Psychologists’ screening of bright children for early entry to 
grade 1 was used to advantage in the Pittsburgh and Brookline school 
systems (5, 10). 

Carter (9) reported in his study of the effect of early school entrance 
on scholastic achievement that 87 percent of underage children did not 
match the scholastic achievement of normal-age children. Studies of evalu- 
ation of early school entrance by Forester (15), Kazienko (20), and King 
(21) reported less satisfactory progress for underage than for older be- 
ginners. However, Birch (5) and Cone (10) found positive gains in their 
studies of early admission of bright children. 
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Several reports dealt with the values and benefits of nursery-school and 
kindergarten education. Allen and Masling (1) found that positive effects 
of nursery-school training were evidenced by grade-2 pupils. Wilson (49) 
and Brown (6) reported that the summer-school kindergarten, even 
though short, proved worthwhile. 

Finance plans for early education varied. Steiner (42) found that 17 
states financed through the general school fund (Maryland and South 
Dakota financed both nursery-school and kindergarten education through 
this source, whereas Michigan financed only nursery schools). Local 
funds were used in four states, but the revenue was maintained as a spe- 
cial school fund. Some states, using local financing, combined local-school 
funds and fees from parents, and others combined local-school funds and 
state aid (which in some instances included private funds). Two states, 
Illinois and Oregon, obtained funds for nursery schools through private 
fees and contributions. 

Certification requirements (42) for teachers in early elementary educa- 
tion had been raised in most states along with provision for increased 
specialized training in the total early elementary program (covering nur- 
sery-school, kindergarten, and primary education). Thirteen states con- 
tinued to issue a special kindergarten certificate; four, a certificate cover- 
ing nursery school and kindergarten; eight, a certificate covering nursery- 
school, kindergarten, and primary education; and seven, a general certifi- 
cate with specialization in early education. Thirteen states required only 
the elementary certificate for teaching in nursery school and kindergarten. 


Reorganization Trends 


Organization continued to be a major interest. The ungraded plan or 
unit received increased interest and evidenced expansion; the multigrade 
plan proved successful in its beginnings; and the dual-progress plan ap- 
peared. Opposition in basic philosophy of the dual-progress plan to the 
ungraded and multigrade plans and the self-contained classroom plan em- 
phasized concern and need for further research. 

The ungraded plan, based on the premise that learning should be con- 
tinuous, groupings flexible, and grade lines and failure minimized, con- 
tinued to show positive results. Goodlad and Anderson, in a nationwide 
survey (16), reported definite expansion of the ungraded plan and its 
introduction into 12 new school systems within the last three years. Slater 
(40) in 1955, and Goodlad and Anderson (16) in 1958, showed the ex- 
tent of the ungraded plan with regard to location, types of organization, 
introduction, values, and community acceptance. Buford (7) reported 
study of the ungraded plan in the inservice program of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, and its later establishment in the school system. Variations in 
organization were reported. Some plans placed emphasis on continuous 
learning adapted to developmental growth (3, 4); others related develop- 
mental growth to academic or reading levels as the core emphasis (17). 
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The psychological and mental health aspects and values of the plan were 
evaluated by Anderson (2) and Emlaw (14). 

The multigrade plan, similar to the ungraded in many respects but dif- 
ferent in that it involves interage and intergrade grouping over a three- 
year age span and grade span, proved successful though less extensive. 
Rehwoldt (38) evaluated its use in the Torrance Unified School District 
of California. Interage and intergrade classes of primary and of inter- 
mediate levels were established. Scientific studies of learning in reading, 
arithmetic, language, personal adjustment, social achievement, behavior 
characteristics, and attitudes toward school in the multigrade classes were 
made. Additional factors, such as parental attitudes toward the multigrade 
classes, teacher and administrator opinions of the classes, and pupil-pupil 
relationships within multigrade classes, were also evaluated. Data justified 
the conclusion that children in multigrade classes generally made greater 
gains, improvement, and progress than children in single classes. Con- 
tinued use of this plan reaffirmed early justification (18). 

Stoddard (43) reported experimentation with the dual-progress plan 
in 1958. This plan, differing basically from plans now used at the elemen- 
tary level, is being studied in grades 3 and 4 in Long Beach and Ossining, 
New York, in co-operation with New York University as a Ford Founda- 
tion Study. This plan divides the pupil’s day into a half-day graded and a 
half-day nongraded segment of instruction. The graded segment is spent 
under a homeroom teacher who guides registration and counseling, and 
teaches reading and social studies. The nongraded segment of the day is 
assigned to special teachers who teach each subject or cluster of subjects 
on a longitudinal basis. The study, which will continue for three years, 
appears to contain elements common to the secondary core program and 
elementary departmentalization. 

A national study (30) revealed that the elementary-school teacher, 
however, continued to be assigned primarily to one classroom, teaching 
all subjects. In 1957, 59.9 percent of the elementary-school teachers were 
assigned to a single grade and were teaching all subjects, and 37.2 percent 
were assigned to a combination grade where they taught all subjects. 
Only 2.9 percent had one or more subjects in two or more grades. 


Grouping 


Nationwide interest in the education of the gifted has renewed interest 
in and examination of grouping practices within classrooms. Current 
studies and research may be divided into those concerned with ability and 
those concerned with psychological and sociological factors. 

Oakley Union School, Oakley, California, reported use of a plan to 
individualize instruction by placing each child in a group where he could 
achieve with satisfaction, obviating an excessive number of ability group- 
ings (39). Raab (37) reported effective use of heterogeneous grouping. 
Lawson (22) reported historical and philosophical research on homo- 
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geneous grouping with a recommendation for present-day reconsideration 
of this grouping plan. 

Dade County, Florida, evaluated a plan of grouping gifted children in 
special classes for part of the day and in regular classes for the rest of the 
day (11). The gifted children showed better academic achievement than 
regular pupils. Peer ratings were not affected, but the gifted children 
stated that they felt more secure in the special classes. 

The California State Department of Education (27) has initiated a 
three-year study of the state’s public-school education programs for the 
gifted. 

Mann (26) analyzed the acceptance and rejection patterns of elemen- 
tary-school children in the Colfax School, Pittsburgh, where partial group- 
ing has long been the practice. Acceptance and rejection seemed stronger 
within an ability grouping than across groups; grouping did not cause 
adverse effects on the personal or social behavior of gifted children. 


Promotion 


Annual promotion has now become the definitely accepted policy 
throughout the nation. A nationwide survey (33) reported that fewer than 
4 percent of the school districts questioned promoted semiannually. Luther 
and Adell (25) surveyed the 98 largest cities and found that within the 
last nine years the trend has been toward annual promotion. The nation- 
wide survey (33) further reported that promotions from the ungraded 
primary levels to grade 4 were on the basis of academic achievement (es- 
pecially in reading) and social maturity. Promotion rates showed no 
definite pattern though more retentions were evident for grade 1 than for 
grades 2 and 3. The National Education Association, Research Division, 
study (31) showed that the number of schools holding to either 100-per- 
cent promotion or a rigid standard of promotion was small; a trend away 
from rigid academic promotion practices to a more flexible standard 
policy was evident. Lennon and Mitchell (23) reported a study in age- 
grade relationships which verified this trend in promotions, the varia- 
bility of ages within a grade level having been reduced 40 percent between 
1918 and 1952. 


The School Year and Day 


Increase in enrollments has revived interest in the all-year school. Most 
of the writings have been opinions, including lay opinion. The issues seem 
to group themselves into three possibilities (19): using the school plant 
during the summer to enrich the program; carrying on the program 
throughout the year; and organizing the school on a four-quarter basis, 
each pupil to attend three quarters. 

The outstanding research study on the all-year school was conducted by 
Los Angeles City School District in 1954 (24). A committee of educators 
analyzed the advantages and disadvantages of the four-quarter system. It 
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was concluded that for Los Angeles the all-year school was too costly, had 
too much public resistance, had too many administrative problems, and 
would benefit only 5.3 percent of the pupils in the elementary schools. 

An opinion poll (36), conducted in 1955, asked superintendents if they 
would favor an all-year school program in which one-fourth of the pupils 
would be on vacation all of the time. Seventy-two percent of the superin- 
tendents were opposed. In a nationwide sampling of superintendents’ 
opinions in 1958 (35), 65 percent favored extending the traditional nine- 
month school term; 33 percent, mostly from rural districts, favored 
maintaining it; and 2 percent had no opinion. The suggested number of 
days to be added varied from 5 to 100; the largest group (56 percent) 
favored adding 20 days, and the next largest group (28 percent) favored 
adding 10 days. 

Increasing the length of the school day was favored by 38 percent of 
the superintendents and opposed by 60 percent; 2 percent had no opinion. 
The suggested lengths of increase varied from one-half to 2 hours, the 
largest group (43 percent) favoring one hour. Twenty-five percent favored 
one-half hour; and 19 percent, 45 minutes. The superintendents were over- 
whelmingly against Saturday classes; 97 percent were opposed, 2 percent 
in favor, and 1 percent had no opinion. 

Half-day sessions continued in districts where school facilities had not 
kept up with enrollments. In a nationwide study of urban school districts 
in 1957-58 (29) it was found that 8 percent were using half-day sessions. 
This represented 2.4 percent of all pupils. The half-day session was more 
widely used in the Far West (21.9 percent of the districts), and less used 
in the Middle States (3.4 percent) and the Southwest (4.5 percent). In 
the largest districts, those above 500,000 in population, 44.4 percent had 
double sessions. 


Federal, State, and Local Control 


Since education is primarily a state and local function in the United 
States, elementary schools must be organized according to whatever con- 
trols exist at the state and the local levels. 

There has been compulsory school attendance in every state since 1918. 
According to the U. S. Office of Education (45) 32 states required attend- 
ance between ages seven and 16. Legislation during the last three decades 
indicated a trend toward lowering the minimum and raising the maximum 
compulsory attendance ages. Thirty-three states required a minimum of 
nine years’ attendance. 

According to Steiner (42), recent legislation enables state departments 
of education to assume a greater leadership role in curriculum develop- 
ment and in supervision of instruction at the early elementary-education 
level. In 32 states statutory provisions make this possible. No studies indi- 
cated the extent to which curriculums have been influenced by federal and 
state offices. 
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Certification of teachers is a means of control exercised by the states 
(42). According to Woellner and Wood (50) every state has some certifica- 
tion requirements. Von Schlichten (48), in a study of fifth-year require- 
ments for certification, found increasing advocacy of five years’ prepara- 
tion for both elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 


Needed Research 


Organization of the elementary school for instruction should continue 
to be a major concern. Continued study of organizational aspects that 
lend themselves readily to measurement, such as academic achievement, 
class size, and school size, is merited; but a review of the research empha- 
sizes that study should be directed toward the emotional and social effects 
of organizational problems. Few data reveal the emotional and social re- 
sults of ungraded and multigrade plans, intraclass grouping plans, and 
the effect of peer relationships in grouping, class size, and school size. It 
is in these directions that studies are needed. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Evaluation of the Edveational Program 


WILLIAM H. LUCIO 


Tue urrerature on evaluation of the educational program in early and 
middle childhood evidenced general agreement on, and refinement of, 
definitions of the purposes and nature of evaluation, an increased empha- 
sis on the importance of comprehensive evaluation of the general school 
program, and further attention to system-wide studies and action-research 
studies involving teaching personnel. The trend toward considering meas- 
urement as subsidiary to more inclusive concepts of evaluation, as noted by 
Shane and McSwain in their report of this topic for the Review or Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH in 1953 (71), has continued. Many reports were sur- 
veys, compilations, or personal reactions. Precise details regarding the 
conditions under which some studies were conducted were at times lacking, 
and comparisons of findings among studies were difficult. Studies which 
seemed to provide testable theoretical “constructs” or usable evidence 
were selected for this review. 


The Theory-Practice of the Evaluative Process 


Bloom (12) defined evaluation as making judgments about the value of 
concepts, methods, or materials for some particular purpose; evaluation 
involves the use of criteria and standards to determine the degree to 
which specific factors achieve accuracy, effectiveness, economy, or satis- 
factions. He noted that evaluative judgments can be either quantitative or 
qualitative and that criteria can be self-determined or provided by others. 
Boykin (14) reviewed the development of the contemporary concept of 
evaluation with a view toward more precise definition. He carefully de- 
scribed 12 characteristics of effective evaluation, pointing out that evalua- 
tion is not merely a testing program or a synonym for measurement or an 
administrative device for assessing teaching or instruction; rather, it is a 
comprehensive, co-operatively developed, continuous process of study to 
be defined and interpreted in terms of its functions and purposes. Other 
writers (31, 36, 40, 47, 60, 61) were in general agreement that evaluation 
can be defined as (a) a process, global in scope, concerned with deter- 
mining the value of behavior changes that education seeks to accomplish; 
and (b) a technique for collecting multiple evidences to indicate the value 
of a process, the extent of progress toward stated goals, and the use of 
evidence to influence future action. 

The literature on values and their relation to education was manifold 
and reflected a long-time history of study (71). Phenix (59) analyzed 
the sources of value for education, discussed the aims of education and 
the directions sought, and suggested criteria for preferences among aims. 
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Smith, Stanley, and Shores (73) treated the development of appraisal 
experiments, suggested criteria for their assessment, and indicated the 
values of studies that dealt with broad patterns of evaluation rather than 
with isolated problems. Shane (69) considered the place of the teacher’s 
personal value system, its function in the teaching-learning process, and 
the place of educational values in the selection of subject matter. Shaftel 
(68) discussed implications from the social sciences for evaluation, and 
the need to assess the culture patterns, the social organization existing 
among those who worked at common tasks, innovations, and the role of 
the innovator. Taba (74) stressed the need for, and gave examples of, new 
techniques to assess socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds, attitudes, 
feelings, and meanings. 

Dahlke (23) provided a comprehensive and careful examination of the 
contemporary school in terms of a general frame of reference, namely, 
values and actions, their institutional expression, and the consequent social 
relations. One major purpose of his analysis was to examine different 
types of value orientations and the resultant types of schools rather than 
to propose a value system. Dahlke gave consideration to (a) an examina- 
tion of those groups that constituted the school matrix, their value orienta- 
tions and the values they support, the interrelations among their various 
value systems, and the relations of these factors to the organization and 
function of the school; (b) the school as an institutional group and the 
concomitant social factors; (c) the informal organization and the system 
of evaluation that structures relations among children and teachers; and 
(d) the school as a center of value controversy, the place of pressure 
groups, and the mandate of the law. 

The relation of evaluation considered as a process of placing a value 
on educational experience to the improvement of instruction was carefully 
analyzed by Dressel and Mayhew (27). They discussed the broader im- 
plications of evaluation with regard to peer reactions, paper-and-pencil 
tests, inventories, scales and check lists, and audio-visual aids. Their ap- 
plication of evaluative techniques to instruction included suggested guide- 
lines for the individualization of instruction, the self-motivation of pupils, 
and evidence of progress. Dressel (26) in a comprehensive report discussed 
the gap between evaluation theory and its application to the improvement 
of instruction. He considered the relation of learning principles to evalua- 
tion, and emphasized that instruments of evaluation for teacher use should 
treat broad objectives of instruction rather than measure specifics, to the 
end that evaluation becomes an integral part of instruction. Dressel criti- 
cally examined the problem of using standardized measuring instruments 
in relation to different objectives and proposed in this connection the de- 
emphasis of national and regional norms. In general, he held that evalua- 
tion procedures should be concerned with the learning for which they 
provided indexes, and that less emphasis should be placed on the reliability 
of measures and more on the permanency of learning, and less emphasis 
on validity and more on the relevancy of learning. 
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Appraisal of the General School Program 


State departments of education, universities, individuals, and study 
groups produced a variety of evaluation instruments. Many illustrated 
some degree of “face validity”; however, in some instances there was a 
lack of evidence that criterion data had been sharply defined, that valida- 
tion of the instruments for the situations and groups for which they were 
designed had been accomplished, or that data obtained by use of the instru- 
ments had been subjected to factorial or other quantified analyses. Shane 
and McSwain (72) presented a comprehensive annotated list of such in- 
struments and indicated possible uses of them. Several general guides (17, 
33, 58) which could serve as a basis for the development of appraisal 
instruments included criteria for the evaluation of elementary schools, 
and indicated, as well, possible areas of self-evaluation. The Colorado 
State Department of Education (20) developed a question-form check list 
which treated four areas—the school district, the school plant, school 
personnel, and the curriculum. A group of graduate students at Boston 
University (13) designed an instrument to be used by teachers to evaluate 
a single elementary school or a group of elementary schools in a system. 
Items for appraisal included philosophy and objectives, curriculum, li- 
brary sources, plant, staff, and administration. Shane (70) developed an 
instrument for use by outside consultants. The New Mexico State Depart- 
ment of Education (55) produced an evaluation handbook for elementary 
schools. Areas covered included philosophy and objectives, general opera- 
tional practices, primary learning activities, middle- and upper-grade 
learning activities, school plant and equipment, and staff evaluation. A 
University of Nebraska workshop in education compiled a similar evalua- 
tive instrument (54). 

Several professional journals devoted all or portions of issues to the 
topic of evaluation (4, 5), and included materials on evaluation theory, 
current practices, sources for decision making as to evaluation of the in- 
structional program, methods of appraisal, and ways of improving school- 
community understanding of evaluation programs. Kropp (45) pointed 
out the importance of evaluation to appraise the school program and the 
opportunity provided by comprehensive evaluation to give school staffs a 
thorough understanding of the over-all school program. Hughes (43) de- 
scribed the place of evaluation in the action of school boards, the areas of 
possible appraisal, and techniques to accomplish evaluation. New York 
State Educational Conference Board (56) reported a study which sought 
to describe different kinds of public elementary schools, the extent to 
which they achieved educational objectives, and the relation of such ele- 
mentary programs to costs. 

Attention was given to the aspects of evaluation related to procedures 
of reporting to parents, testing, grading, and promotion. Dobbin (25) 
presented a practical summary of the ways in which information about 
tests and test results could be provided for parents and suggested ways of 
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training parents to interpret measurement information better. Kropp (46) 
suggested ways to improve the observational techniques of parents. A 
survey conducted in California cities (38) described (a) current practices 
on reporting to parents, (b) the extent of existing variation, and (c) 
trends in reporting procedures, Jones (44) examined evaluation systems 
in relation to problems of grading, marking, promotion, and reporting to 
parents. He indicated some of the problems created by the increased num- 
ber of evaluative indexes currently obtained on the behavior of elementary- 
school children. Articles in the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals (53) examined such topics as the princi- 
pal’s role in the evaluation of pupil progress, reporting to parents, and 
parent evaluation of the instructional program. Other studies presented re- 
search on evaluation instruments designed to examine parents’ attitudes 
and reported positive results (48, 67, 84). A study (41) on grade place- 
ment and relative success in elementary subjects indicated a need for 
careful evaluation of present systems of grade placement as related to 
achievement. Ferguson (29), in a study of two types of kindergarten 
attendance programs, reported that, in general, the type of attendance 
program did not affect the general development of children. 

The “critical incident technique” developed by Flanagan (30) as a re- 
sult of studies in the Aviation Psychology Program of the U.S. Army Air 
Force in World War II has proved useful in establishing criteria and de- 
veloping instruments. Research workers (21, 35) have outlined uses for 
this technique in instructional evaluation. Corbally (21) reported the 
technique useful in studies of limited complexity and listed advantages 
and disadvantages. Mayhew (49) indicated that the technique provided 
empirically derived behavior classifications usable either for subsequent 
measurement or as the bases for the construction of evaluation instruments. 


Action Research 


Action-research procedures maintained their place in school instruction 
and evaluation programs. In 1953, Wann (81) summarized the develop- 
ments in this field and suggested additional experimental study of the 
technique. Corman (22) summarized the strengths and weaknesses of 
action methodology. He pointed out that effective problem solving neces- 
sitates training and skill in research methods and in use of research in- 
struments. Fleming (31) indicated the trend toward research for school 
improvement and emphasized the value of teacher participation in research 
activities. The 1957 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (6) was devoted to major problems in develop- 
ing and implementing research in school situations. The theoretical and 
historical setting for curriculum research, the research process, the selec- 
tion of research personnel, and the conduct of research in the school 
setting were dealt with. 

Hansen (37) described ways in which teachers might collect and use 
evidence for solving instructional problems, and Herrick (39) reported 
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various approaches to the improvement of instruction and noted the vir- 
tues and shortcomings of action-research procedures. Buswell (16) gave 
attention to ways in which research can help teachers and teachers can 
utilize their classroom problems as a basis for study. Barnes (7) con- 
sidered methods by which teachers were involved in policy making and 
curriculum planning, and described how a group of teachers produced 
handbooks for parents and elementary texts. Beckman (11) reported an 
action-research study involving 24 student teachers. The values of the 
activity as reported by students, and the problems of inexperience and 
the specific training required for this type of research were analyzed. 

School systems continued to experiment with action-research proce- 
dures. Taba, Noel, and Marsh (75) reported a California county’s use of 
outside consultants in developing voluntary working groups of teachers, 
and reported generally improved practices as a result. A study by Alex- 
ander, Marsh, and Noel (1) utilized the services of an outside consultant 
and reported principles of operation generalizable for other school sys- 
tems. Carter, Harden, and Nesbitt (18) described a study which involved 
several school systems in Michigan, showed how they organized their 
area-wide research around a general topic, and reported a number of 
values which resulted from the project. 

A review of action-research studies would not be complete without in- 
cluding follow-up activities of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, the work of which has been previously reported 
in the literature (22, 81). Institute research workers have continued to 
stress studies which take a comprehensive approach to evaluation and 
which have been directed toward the development and evaluation of vari- 
ous patterns of action affecting the learning of pupils and teachers (42). 
One of the purposes of the program has been to test and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of action research in many and varied school situations as 
well as to contribute to the development of theoretical “constructs.” Staff 
members have produced, or have under way, a number of studies dealing 
with more comprehensive and precise attacks upon evaluation problems, 
with the role of adults in learning, and with the social forces affecting the 
quality of education in schools (42). In co-operation with the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development and other organizations, the 
Institute has conducted training laboratories to help curriculum workers 
develop the skills necessary to conduct co-operative research and to plan 
and execute inservice programs (50). 


Evaluation of Teaching Competency 


Investigations of the relationships between various hypothesized pre- 
dictors and teaching competency were extensive, but, in spite of the many 
studies purporting to determine concomitants of teacher competency, 
little usable evidence has been set forth. Unquestionably the worker in 
this area has been confronted by numerous vexing problems (10, 63, 66) ; 
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however, recent studies have been characterized by the use of new ap- 
proaches and more sophisticated designs and techniques. An over-all re- 
view of investigations dealing with the identification and prediction of 
teaching effectiveness was that of Morsh and Wilder (52). These writers 
summarized the quantitative studies appearing between 1900 and 1952, 
dissected them, categorized the methodologies employed, synthesized the 
findings, and noted perplexing problems. Competent reviews dealing with 
the measurement and prediction of teacher efficiency appeared in the 
Review oF EpucaTionaL RESEARCH at intervals of three years from 1940 
to 1958 (3). Research workers should find both these surveys (3, 52) of 
value. Annotated bibliographies on this topic were provided by Castetter, 
Standlee, and Fattu (19), and Watters (82). Reviews were presented by 
Tomlinson (77, 78). Mitzel and Gross (51) dealt critically with the de- 
velopment and use of the student-change criterion of teacher effectiveness. 


One comprehensive and definitive long-term study of note, soon to be 
published, was the Teacher Characteristics Study, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, progress reports on which have been submitted 
by Ryans (63, 64, 65, 66). Over a six-year period approximately 100 
separate research projects were carried out; over 6000 teachers in 1700 
schools and about 450 school systems participated in various phases of 
the research. The investigations involved (a) extensive classroom observa- 
tions (by trained observers) of teachers with the purpose of discovering 
significant patterns of teacher behavior; (b) the development of instru- 
ments (paper-and-pencil tests and inventories) for the identification of 
individuals characterized by different levels of specified patterns of class- 
room behavior, attitudes and educational points of view, verbal intelli- 
gence, and emotional stability; and (c) comparison of defined groups of 
teachers (e.g., elementary-school teachers and secondary-school teachers, 
married teachers and unmarried teachers, and others) from the stand- 
point of their observable characteristics. 


Basically, the Teacher Characteristics Study had three major purposes: 
(a) to analyze and describe patterns of teacher classroom behavior and 
the manifestations of certain value systems and cognitive and emotional 
traits of teachers, (b) to isolate and combine into scales the significant 
correlates of some major dimensions of teacher behavior, and (c) to com- 
pare teachers (in terms of the teacher characteristics described by the 
study) when they had been classified according to a number of conditions. 


Pursuance of these objectives involved (a) development of techniques 
for the reliable assessment of classroom behavior, (b) determination 
(largely through factor analysis) of some major patterns of teacher be- 
havior, (c) development of instruments made up of materials hypotheti- 
cally related to teacher classroom behavior dimensions and other personal 
and social characteristics of teachers, (d) the empirical derivation of 
scoring keys for such instruments in the light of response-criterion correla- 
tions, and (e) comparison of defined groups of teachers. 
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Contributions of Texthooks 


Many of the major contributions on evaluation were those of textbook 
writers, and recognition of the importance of adequate evaluation proce- 
dures was widespread (2, 28, 60). The uneven translation of theory into 
practice in field studies contrasted with the generally complete textbook 
coverage. Some recent texts which have given comprehensive coverage to 
evaluation and related techniques of measurement follow. 

Barr, Davis, and Johnson (9) described the planning of field research 
studies and appraisal, and outlined the kinds of research that could be 
conducted by field workers in school situations as a basis for action. The 
defining of educational objectives, the description and appraisal of status, 
and the interrelationships among the techniques of evaluation were treated. 
Baron and Bernard (8) presented materials to help teachers use tests 
effectively in a planned program of evaluation covering a variety of topics 
including teacher-made tests, programs of evaluation, and the interpreta- 
tion of measurement results. Bradfield and Moredock (15) reviewed the 
theory-practice of evaluation, with emphasis on fundamental concepts and 
procedures, and described in detail the uses for measurement and evalua- 
tion in the content fields. Furst (32) took the position that objectives 
served as bases for developing both learning and evaluation procedures, 
and examined in detail what to evaluate, behavior definitions, and the 
specific procedures useful in constructing appropriate tests. 

Shane and McSwain (72) considered evaluation as a process involving 
both professional and nonprofessional personnel and described ways of 
designing evaluation studies for local school systems. Their comprehensive 
content included (a) discussion of the dimensions of evaluation in the 
elementary school, (b) a comprehensive approach to determining educa- 
tional values and to evaluating curriculums, (c) attention to specific pro- 
cedures for evaluating the subject fields and special services in elementary 
education, and (d) annotated bibliographies of various types of evalua- 
tive instruments. 

Torgerson and Adams (79) emphasized the role of the classroom 
teacher in evaluation and measurement, and presented ways of studying 
the individual, methods for the improvement of instruction, and 
proaches to planning an evaluation program. Travers (80) analyzed the 
nature of evaluation, described procedures in planning evaluation studies, 
and provided extensive treatment of a variety of evaluative instruments 
and techniques. Wrightstone, Justman, and Robbins (83) presented a 
careful description of the nature of comprehensive evaluation techniques, 
detailing a number of evaluation procedures and methods applicable to 
appraising the objectives of contemporary education, and treated the ad- 
ministrative aspects of an evaluation program. 

The specific techniques used in the construction of achievement tests, 
descriptions of nontest tools, and techniques in achievement measurement 
were presented by several authors (34, 57, 76), and reflected a trend to- 
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ward providing inservice teachers with usable technical data on various 
types of measuring instruments, procedures of test construction, and 
practical statistical methods. All these textbooks contained extensive 
bibliographies, samples of standardized tests and teacher-made tests, con- 
crete proposals for specific evaluation studies, and concise treatments of 
measurement techniques and devices. The reader desiring to explore the 
field of evaluation could well start with a study of the materials in these 
and comparable texts. 


Conclusions 


Although the review of literature did not reveal a wealth of studies 
illustrating the widespread impact of evaluation theory upon instruction, 
there was agreement on the theory, purposes, and techniques to be em- 
ployed, and production of numerous evaluation instruments and devices. 
Any so-called lag in the transfer of evaluation theory to school practice 
might be attributed to the cultural and technical problems associated with 
the application of new or unique findings as well as to the relatively recent 
and rapid advances in evaluation emphasis. Davis (24) earlier treated 
aspects of this general problem in his thorough and provocative analysis 
of needed applications of research findings accumulated during World 
War II. The problem is not confined to education; it has counterparts in 
other fields of endeavor where there is concern, also, with the application 
of theory to practice. 

An assessment of problems in evaluation, as reflected by the views of 
writers and by gaps in published research, would seem to reveal the need 
for (a) extended training of inservice personnel in appropriate research 
methods; (b) emphasis on the development of those kinds of studies 
which provide models and hypotheses useful and testable in school situa- 
tions and which meet criteria for research as well (26, 62); (c) continued 
study of teacher behavior and teaching competency, utilizing the evidence 
contributed by definitive studies; and (d) more effective examination of 
the problems inherent in pupil evaluation of the instructional program, 
ways of reporting to parents, grading, and promotion. 
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CHAPTER V 


Materials of Instruction 
JOHN A. HOCKETT 


Tue ENTIRE issue of the Review or EpucationaL ResearcH for April 
1956 was devoted to reporting studies of instructional materials which had 
appeared during the previous 10 years. The present chapter, therefore, is 
limited to investigations reported during 1956, 1957, and 1958. Other re- 
views will be found in the June 1951 and June 1948 issues of the Review. 

The years 1956-58 were not fruitful ones for the reporting of research 
in instructional materials, As Thomas (61) stated, the opportunities for 
research in this area are so great that existing studies provide a minimum 
of help to teachers and administrators. He proposed better definition of 
research areas, more co-ordination of large-scale studies, and better de- 
signed and conducted investigations. Broderick (8) also discussed research 
in printed and audio-visual materials. Although not a research report, the 
Thirty-Fifth Yearbook of the NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Instructional Materials for Elementary Schools (46) deserves 
mention. Included in it were numerous articles on materials in the several 
curriculum areas, audio-visual aids, the management of instructional 
materials, and related topics. 

In 1952, the California Elementary School Administrators Association 
undertook to define the characteristics of the good elementary school, a 
state-wide project involving hundreds of educators and laymen over 
several years. Standards relating to supplies and equipment for the good 
elementary school were stated in Chapter 5 of the first monograph (9) to 
emerge from the study. One of the six committees of the Association was 
concerned with instructional supplies and equipment in each subject area 
and at each grade level. The committee first defined carefully the major 
objectives for each area and level, then specified the necessary learning 
activities and experiences to insure attainment of the objectives, and listed 
in detail the instructional materials required to facilitate the desired 
learning experiences. Five monographs (10, 11, 12, 13, 14) reported this 
work, and two more are promised. _ 

One other California project deserves mention. Conner and Noel (19) 
reported a joint undertaking of the state curriculum commission and a 
producer of audio-visual materials to produce such materials to correlate 
with state textbooks in social studies. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (47) re- 
ported a questionnaire study of 502 elementary-school principals. Only 6 
percent indicated that their supply of textbooks was inadequate, whereas 
one-fourth stated that films, filmstrips, slides, and free and inexpensive 
materials were less than adequate. About one-half considered their supply 
of records, tapes, radio and television programs, and graphic materials 
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and models inadequate. Obstacles to progress in this latter area were listed 
as lack of equipment, inadequate budget, and lack of teachers’ know-how 
in the use of such aids. 


Printed Materials 


A few studies involving content, vocabularies, and readability of text- 
books were reported during the period covered in this review. 


Readability 


Chall (18) rendered distinct service in reviewing the significant (and 
nonsignificant) research in the area of readability, including the surveys, 
experimental studies, and quantitative associational investigations made 
to date. She presented evidence on the reliability and validity of the vari- 
ous means of determining the difficulty of reading material and on the 
various applications of readability formulas within and without the field 
of education. Four factors most significantly related to difficulty of mate- 
rial have been found to be, in order of importance, vocabulary diversity 
and difficulty, sentence structure, idea density, and human interest. Chall’s 
bibliography of 256 items is valuable. Chall (17) found users of the Dale- 
Chall formula among universities, the armed forces, individuals, industrial 
firms, book publishers, newspapers and magazines, university and public 
libraries, public school systems, and governmental agencies; she also 
found that the formula was used for analysis of manuscripts, research, and 
teaching, and as a guide to writing, editing, and rewriting, and for refer- 
ence. Dale (20) published a discussion of the findings of several vocabu- 
lary studies and the values and dangers in using them. Dawkins (21) 
criticized the Dale-Chall formula and its use, but Dale and Chall, in an 
accompanying reply, cited evidence of its value. Johnson (32) presented 
data on the reading difficulty of three seventh-grade and three eighth-grade 
textbooks in arithmetic. Stone (59) stated that some of the words in 
Spache’s list of 769 easy words are actually difficult for primary-school 
children and proposed his revision of this list. In a study of the basic 
preprimers, primers, and first readers of seven widely used series, Reeve 
(49) found a total of 633 different words, of which 109 were common to 
all seven series and 150 were common to six. Some 231 words appeared in 
only one or another of the seven series. 


Social Studies and the Language Arts 


Benbrook (7) formulated 18 criteria of material for retarded readers in 
intermediate grades, wrote a sample set of material, tried it out with pupils, 
and secured appraisal of the criteria and the sample by a jury of 100 
teachers and children’s librarians. Haslem (27) studied four recent social 
studies textbooks for grade 6. She found that from 16 to 40 percent of the 
printed material and from 31] to 66 percent of the pictures and diagrams 
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were concerned with geography. Douglass and Hanna (22) examined 65 
books and 181 articles written by professional geographers for statements 
which described important relationships existing between man and his 
environment. More than 800 such relationships were found. McAulay (38) 
suggested best uses of elementary-school textbooks in social studies. Beaton 
(6) compiled a list of 155 textbooks used in Catholic elementary schools 
between 1850 and 1900 and found them deficient in application of 
Christian social principles. 

Anderson (5) compared the moral and spiritual values that might be 
emphasized by a teacher using the McGuffey Fifth Reader and the corre- 
sponding books of two modern series. In the modern books he found 
greater emphasis on brotherhood, moral equality, and respect for human 
personality. Landau (36) reported considerable agreement between chil- 
dren and specialists in children’s literature in choice of humorous books. 
Gunderson (26) gave, in classified form, the reactions of second-grade 
pupils of a university school to 14 books popular with seven-year-olds. 
Cappa (15) reported that the sources of appeal in books for 2500 kinder- 
garten children were, in order of importance, illustrations, story content, 
informational content, humor, surprise, and “refrain” (repetition). 
Staiger (58) questioned teachers and administrators as to use of basal 
readers. Two-thirds used one series basally; one-third, two or more series 
co-basally; and 93 percent supplemented with other readers. Most of those 
who used a series with two-level editions were satisfied. 

Nearly all schools made extensive use of teachers’ guides, and 90 percent 
of those who used one basal series also used the corresponding workbooks. 
In a controlled experiment, Felton (25) concluded that workbooks have 
value in first-grade reading but are not a crucial factor in children’s suc- 
cess. Scott and Wilson (55) concluded that the words in the Modern-Life 
Speller, for grades 2 to 6, are reasonably well selected, but that the total 
number of words is too great. They found that four achievement tests— 
the Metropolitan, Progressive, and two forms of the Stanford—are not valid 
tests to use with this speller, since too few of the test words appear in the 
speller. A bibliography of graduate studies completed or in progress in 
the language arts was compiled by Anderson and Staiger (4). One section 
listed studies in textbook analysis. 


Arithmetic and Science 


Experimental studies of the use of newer types of arithmetic materials 
were reported. Schott (53, 54) presented data on the achievement of 
experimental groups in grades 1 to 9 as compared with national norms. 
The experimental groups used learning materials devised by the author and 
were reported to surpass national norms by more than a year. Several 
materials useful in teaching primary arithmetic were described by Hertz 
(28). Teachers’ favorable response to the use of one- to 10-centimeter long 
colored rods devised by Cuisenaire, was reported by Howard (30). Ander- 
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son (3) reported that experimental groups of eighth-grade pupils scored 
consistently higher, but not significantly so, than control groups in an 
experiment involving the use of 16 visual-tactual devices in a unit compris- 
ing areas, volumes, and the Pythagorean theorem. Fehr, McMeen, and 
Sobel (24) conducted an experiment with fifth-grade pupils in the use of 
the Monroe computing machine. The experimental groups made greater 
gains, and both pupils and teachers revealed heightened interest. Durr (23) 
experimented with the use of workbooks in a textbook-centered arithmetic 
program in grades 4 to 8. Pupils who were average or above in intelligence 
and in subject-matter achievement made significantly greater gains in 
arithmetic vocabulary and fundamental operations through use of work- 
books, especially in grades 4 and 5. Two selected bibliographies of mathe- 
matics books for the elementary-school library have been suggested by 
Hess (29) and by Hutcheson, Mantor, and Holmberg (31). 

Mallinson, Sturm, and Mallinson (41), applying the Flesch readability 
formula to recent science textbooks for grades 4 to 12, found great varia- 
tion in difficulty and concluded that recent books do not seem easy. Mallin- 
son (40) summarized recent research in elementary-school science educa- 
tion, and concluded that use of both textbooks and laboratory methods is 
useful, that textbooks are frequently too difficult and out of date, and that 
some contain topics well below the level of sophistication of pupils. In 
another survey, Mallinson (42) reported that reading experts were less 
accurate and consistent and teachers much less so in determining reading 
difficulty of books than in determining readability formulas. Kambly and 
Ahlers (33, 34) presented two annotated bibliographies of supplementary 
science books and indicated their approximate degree of difficulty. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


In 1958, the Educational Policies Commission (48) issued its statement 
on the role of mass communication in the United States and indicated 
some implications for pupils, teachers, and administrators. Sands (52) 
wrote comprehensively on audio-visual teaching procedures, and Wendt 
(63) attempted to interpret for teachers the findings of research. Allen (1, 
2) discussed reviews and summaries of A-V research and later reviewed 27 
studies involving pupil participation in relation to use of films. Moldstad 
(43) presented a comprehensive list of 459 doctoral dissertations in the 
A-V area completed in 59 institutions, all but 39 since 1936. Later, he listed 
93 additional studies (44) completed in 1956 and 1957. Some involved 
media, materials, and the elementary school. Kumata (35) reviewed 
research studies dealing with the instructional uses of television, but few 
involved elementary-school children. 

The television viewing habits and school achievement of 456 children 
in grades 6 and 7 were compared by Scott (56). He found that pupils who 
spent most time with television were significantly inferior in arithmetic, 
reading, and total achievement as well as in IQ. Witty (64, 65) and Witty 
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and Kinsella (66) questioned this conclusion since their studies have 
shown that television has varied and often opposite effects on different 
children. Witty continued to provide valuable reports on children’s favor- 
ite television programs. McGrath (39) described the Pittsburgh experiment 
in teaching by TV in grade 5 and stated that tentative conclusions justified 
continuation and extension of the experiment. Strueve (60) also reported 

- on the Pittsburgh project. A description and some tentative conclusions of 
the unfinished Hagerstown television experiment were given by Weiss (62). 
Reid (50) and Romano (51) reported experiments on the effectiveness 

of films in extending children’s vocabularies. Smith (57) used films with 
mental hygiene orientation in seeking to change attitudes and behavior of 
emotionally disturbed, socially maladjusted boys. She concluded that 
selected films, properly used, can effect such changes. Luser, Stanton, and 
Doyle (37) used phonograph records and individual pupil charts as 
phonics aids to help retarded readers in grades 3 and 4, Their experi- 
mental group showed significant gains in oral reading, paragraph meaning, 
and spelling. Moyer and Gilmer (45) found that three-, four-, and five- 


year-olds’ preferences for blocks of certain sizes and shapes were unrelated 
to age. 


Conclusion 


The importance of instructional materials and the amount of money 
expended for them justifies further research into the nature, administra- 
tion, and use of these materials. Such a program has not been developed. 


The reader is referred to the conclusions contained in each chapter of the 
April 1956 issue of the Review. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Intellectual Processes 
DORRIS MAY LEE and ALMA BINGHAM 


Tis chapter summarizes the material on thinking which has appeared 
in the last six years, during which little significant research has been 
produced. As was noted in the previous Review chapter (75), most of the 
research has been done at the college level, and its meaning for children is 
debatable. Only studies which have dealt directly with children or which 
have clear implications of significance for them have been included here. 
Partly because of the rapid recent development of concern in this area and 
partly in the hope that they may stimulate further research, some books 
and articles on theory have been included. 


The Nature of the Thinking Process 


The general character of thinking challenged research workers, and 
efforts were made to synthesize existing investigations as well as to probe 
the dynamics of thinking. Johnson (47) and Bartlett (8) presented excel- 
lent opportunities for up-to-date orientation and mental stimulation in 
thinking and its related aspects. Along with the nature, methods for analy- 
sis, and classification of thought, Johnson included pertinent discussions 
of judgment. Price (70) rejected reduction of thinking to words and 
images and argued for the power of concepts. 

The outcome of part of the five-year program of the Cognition Project 
in the Laboratory of Social Relations at Harvard University was recorded 
by Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin (13). They described the nature of con- 
ceptualizing, and in reporting on a series of 20 experiments in concept 
attainment under a variety of conditions, integrated and evaluated theo- 
retical issues in terms of the experiments reported. Russell (74) comprehen- 
sively studied children’s thinking, discussing its backgrounds, materials, 
processes, and possible improvement. Galanter and Gerstenhaber (30) 
attempted to conceptualize the problem of the nature of thought from the 
S-R behavioral standpoint. Thurstone (86) reviewed hypotheses regarding 
creative talent and formulated suggestions helpful to research workers 
seeking ways to initiate exploratory and experimental studies. 

Piaget’s careful, systematic investigation of the child’s mental processes 
made significant contributions, stressing differentiation more than integra- 
tion in the maturing process. In an important and noteworthy book with 
Inhelder, Piaget (44) attempted to isolate and describe mental structures 
which characterize the reasoning of the child of 7 to 11 years, then differ- 
entiated these structures from those which characterize the reasoning of 
early adolescents. They also reported on the perceptual aspect and struc- 
turing of the spatial field by children (67). Piaget’s conclusion that sen- 
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sorimotor substructure is essential in the development of conceptual 
expression (65) extended understanding of the origins of intelligence. 
Furthermore, Piaget defined intelligence in relation to adaptive processes, 
indicated that “grouping” operations according to definite structures made 
by individuals compose the act of intelligence, and explored specific factors - 
relating to intellectual mechanisms (66). 

Estes’ investigation (25) did not support Piaget’s theories about the 
development of stages or age levels in the acquisition of “mathematical 
and logical concepts.” 

Skinner (80) treated verbal behavior from the behaviorist standpoint, 
its many controlling variables, and its manipulation and production. He 
concluded that “thought is simply behavior—verbal or nonverbal, covert 
or overt.” 


Perception 


Perception received much attention. The significance of this concept for 
education and psychology has increased tremendously. Perception may be 
defined as the awareness of objects or other data through the medium of 
the senses. Often research and practice have assumed that the presence of 
certain objects or other data insures the same awareness on the part of all 
who perceive. This can no longer be assumed, and the assumption may 
have been a source of error in much work that has been done. 

Allport (2), Bartley (9), Beardslee and Wertheimer (10), Fireman (26), 
Hamlyn (37), Ittelson and Cantril (45), and Watson (92) developed 
principles and background in perception theory. In their findings on cop- 
ing, Witkin and others (94) reported extensive research which has par- 
ticular significance for thinking. Jackson (46) questioned the effect of 
intelligence on the performance of perceptual tasks in the study by Witkin 
and others. The reverse question, the effect of perception on intelligence, 
might equally well be raised. Prescott (69) presented a minimal list of 
factors that influence perception and behavior, derived from 16 years of 
child study. 

Bahrick, Fitts, and Rankin (5) found a relationship between incentive 
and perceptual selectiveness toward that which was interpreted by the S 
as most relevant to the expected reward. Buswell (16) reported results to 
indicate that reading ability in highly intelligent pupils may be blocked by 
perceptual habits fixed in the elementary school before the attainment of 
sufficient competence in perceptual recognition of printed verbal symbols. 

Krech and Calvin (51) related perceptual organization and cognition. 
They saw perceptual responses as proceeding through a hierarchical order 
of levels of organization, and the ease of such progress related to measures 
of intelligence. They asserted that this progress might be a basic individual 
difference. Their designation of the perceptual variable as culture-free and 
the intelligence variable as culture-laden is open to question. 

Dennis (22) raised a question as to the culture-freedom of tasks. He 
gave the Draw-a-Man Test to groups of Near Eastern children. At age 5-6 
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he obtained results comparable to those with American children, but the 
median IQ seemed to decline with age. It is possible that the culturally 
conditioned low value placed on representative art, particularly of the 
human figure, produced a culturally induced change. Does increased 
differentiation depend on cultural values? Is success on the test affected 
by perception based on experienced representation rather than by intellec- 
tual differentiation in perception of the human figure? 


A study of dreams and images (21) revealed that perception has three 
temporal phases: unconscious registration of percept, unconscious contact 


of the percept with a pre-existing memory schema, and emergence into 
consciousness of the percept. 


Concept Development 


Studies of concept formation produced results that should be helpful in 
educational planning. Levit (52), in an analytical and evaluative discussion 
involving many research studies, defended the “transactional” theory of 
concept formation. Much of what is known about the concept development 
of children of school age (6 to 15 or 16 years) was formulated by Vinacke 
(90). He defined concepts as cognitive organization systems which bring 
pertinent past experience to bear on a present object or situation. He gave 
some characteristics of concepts, such as their reference to all other con- 
cepts, their accuracy, completeness, and pertinence, and asserted that they 
combine the objective properties of the object with the subjective impres- 
sions of the individual. As a research problem, concept formation was seen 
to have certain sources of confusion such as studies centering on the 
language development of children, taking the “average-child” approach, 
and failure to recognize that a study of concepts actually involves several 
distinctly different problems. Some of these latter problems are (a) 
whether there is a conceptualizing ability, (b) what concepts are pos- 
sessed at various ages, (c) what differences exist in conceptualizing in 
abstract concrete areas, and (d) in what different ways a child learns a 
particular concept. 

Vinacke also gave some general principles of concept formation: (a) 
Increasing age is the most important single factor. (b) Progress is con- 
tinuous and cumulative rather than occurring in distinct phases. (c) 
Earlier learning provides for later development. (d) Development goes 
from simple to complex, from diffuse to differentiated, from egocentric to 
more objective, from concrete to abstract, from variable to more stable, 
and from inconsistent to more consistent. He also found that concept 
formation involved processes which cannot be inferred from either mental 
age or vocabulary. 

Strauss (84) considered a method for studying concept development, 
presented certain monetary concepts, and summarized points in the char- 
acter of concept development. These include: (a) Children advance by 
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continuum, the stages of which are indicated by the level of response 
organization. (b) Behavior undergoes changes as the child moves from 
level to level. (c) The further development of one concept depends on the 
development of related concepts. (d) As understanding increases, many 
earlier notions are lost. (e) The errors children commit at each level are 
related to concepts characteristic to each level; i.e., error is systematic, not 
accidental or uniquely individual. (f) Since cognition and behavior are 
not separable, shifts in conceptualization are related to feeling, perceiving, 
willing, and valuing. 

Navarra (62) recorded all behavior pertinent to concept development 
of his son from the age of about 3 to about 5. With comment and analysis 
are provided the raw data for further study. Baggaley (4) explored the 
relationship of concept formation to various cognitive variables. 

Developmental trends in abstraction were studied by Sigel (79) in 
children 7, 9, and 11 years of age. He found the use of concept classifica- 
tion to increase steadily with age, thematic type grouping gradually 
yielding to conceptual grouping. Weinstein (93) reported consistent and 
developing patterns at succeeding grade levels with respect to concepts of 
the flag and national identity. Development moved through the sequence 
of awareness of (a) others, (b) self and specific other, and (c) self and 
generalized other. The development of racial awareness was studied by 
Stevenson and Stewart (83). 

Russell (76) explored certain areas of concept development more fully 
with limited numbers of children. The study points up the gradualness 
with which concepts grow and become clear. Levy and Cuddy (53) 
demonstrated with fifth-grade children in matched groups and of average 
intelligence that normal achievers far surpassed underachievers in devel- 
oping concepts. The authors raise the question of whether underachievers 
can be identified on entrance to school. 


Relationship of Variables to Intellectual Development 


Guilford (35) named productive thinking as an aspect of intelligence 
which has generally been overlooked in most theoretical conceptualizations 
of human intelligence. Most of the 40 intellectual factors chosen from the 
research literature have to do with thinking and should be useful for 
conceptualizing intelligence and in measurement. 

Vinacke (91) summarized research findings in an attempt to discover 
general principles of intellectual changes with age. He found a fairly 
consistent progression from simple or easy to complex or difficult. Con- 
sistent with this, Baker, Sontag, and Nelson (6) found no specific areas of 
intellectual ability in children with accelerative changes in mental growth 
rate different from those in children with decelerative changes. In con- 
sidering this change of mental growth rate, Honzik (38) found increased 
relationship between mental ability of parents and children who live 
together. 
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Interest was shown in seeking a significant difference in conceptualiza- 
tion and discrimination between normal and mentally defective children 
with the same mental age (39, 57, 68). Results indicated that differential 
learning takes longer with defective children, but otherwise there is little 
difference, and that is in verbal ability rather than in conceptualization. 


Critical Thinking 


Widespread experimentation in the components of problem solving and 
factors affecting problem solving was conducted, with attention centered 
on methodology, personality factors, and the guidance and measurement 
of problem solution. Van de Geer (89) explored psychological activity in 
problem solving, and assembled comments on introspective study of 
thought processes as represented by the Wurzburg school, Gestalt psy- 
chology applied to problem solving, the nature and operation of Einstel- 
lung, the phenomenological theory of problem solving, and the axiomatic 
approach. In a study which advanced significant implications for elemen- 
tary-school teachers, Buswell and Kersh (17) found a variety of successful 
thinking patterns, inability of individuals to correct thinking when faced 
with failure in problem solutions, and inadequate generalizing ability on 
the part of most individuals. Burack (14) stated that no reliable methods 
for improving problem formulation are known and that the efficacy of 
known problem-solving methods seems to vary from questionable useful- 
ness to reasonably certain usefulness. 

In the area of arithmetic, Flournoy (28) found third-grade children 
using different kinds of thinking procedures in higher-decade addition. 
Children also saw three applications of the process of subtraction as 
different processes (32). Barratt (7) formulated operational definitions 
of three space factors on the basis of the analysis of problem-solving 
techniques employed by subjects. 

Murphy (59) proceeded with a carefully planned longitudinal study of 
nursery children’s abilities to cope with problems and indicated an expan- 
sive constellation of coping styles ranging from denial of reality to con- 
trolling of the adult situation. Galanter and Smith (31), from three 
experiments on the relationship between thought and trial-and-error 
learning, reported that in trial-and-error learning each response is in- 
dependent of the sequence of preceding responses, whereas in thought the 
responses are determined by some sequence of preceding responses. Dam- 
rin (20) experimented with the measuring of group problem-solving skills 
with elementary-school children. 

The inhibitory effect of mental set on successful problem solution re- 
ceived much attention (1, 43, 49, 54, 87, 88). Similarly, there was a trend 
toward examining rigidity in relation to problem-solving performance in 
individuals (18, 77, 82). Rokeach, McGovney, and Denny (72) found 
support for the validity of the formulation of the construct of dogmatism 
and its differentiation from rigidity. Grace and Armstrong (34) came to 
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the conclusion that it was most desirable to control stimulus characteristics 
in rigidity experiments since otherwise the responses interpreted as 
“rigid” by E may actually be the simplest and most adaptive. In a study 
involving intermediate-grade children Easley (24) found that rigidity was 
unrelated or slightly positively related to academic success, but that it 
interfered with problem solving and decision making. Taylor and McNemar 
(85) summarized material on concept formation, mental set and rigidity, 
and individual and group problem solving. 

Gaier (29), Johnson (48), and Morton (58) gave thought to the needs 
of teachers in guiding problem solving and set forth ideas for considera- 
tion on knowledge, symbols and thought, and emotions as related to 
developing problem-solving abilities. Bingham (11) quoted examples of 
children’s problem-solving attempts and analyzed their effectiveness. 

Cross and Gaier (19) used a technique at the secondary level which 
could be adapted to the intermediate level for prediction of school achieve- 
ment and for determining teachable elements of problem solving. Burke 
(15) developed a test of critical thinking for intermediate pupils which 
could be used to identify gifted children and to measure instructional 
work in the development of critical thinking ability. Ray (71) found that 
problem-solving experimentation was lacking in theory and also in the 
establishment of dimensionable independent variables. He indicated cur- 
rent needs for experimentation and synthesis of theory and practice in 
their application to problem solving. 


Improvement in Thinking 


The purpose of research in thinking is to provide a basis for improve- 
ment of the skill in individuals. There is a disturbing paucity of studies of 
such implementation. An example of this much needed research is an ex- 
periment carried on by Hyram (42) in the upper grades of an elementary 
school. He concluded that there was evidence that logical or critical think- 
ing is increased by the knowledge of the principles of logic and that upper- 
grade children can be taught to think logically through the use of teaching 
procedures which emphasize the principles of logic as the “learning con- 
tent.” He drew certain educational implications from these conclusions: 
(a) Current teaching methods are inadequate as a means of developing 
critical thinking. (b) There is need for direct teaching of the techniques of 
logical thinking. (c) The curriculum content for the improvement of criti- 
cal thinking must include the principles of logic as basic generalizations to 
be formulated by pupils. (d) Critical thinking needs to be considered a 
tool skill. (e) It cannot be inferred that the mere acquisition of factual 
data necessarily leads to increased reasoning ability. (f) Greater attention 
needs to be given to pupils’ application of previously learned techniques 
of reasoning to the solving of problem situations. (g) More meaningful 
concepts of factual subject matter might be developed through teaching 
methods which stress the habit of pupil generalization and problem solving. 
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A summary of the research on the improvement of perceptual judgments 
was made by Gibson (33). She found that perceptual learning occurs 
under many conditions and discussed various factors which influenced 
this improvement, including practice, reinforcement, transfer, and re- 
tention. 

A number of studies explored ways in which concepts could be more 
effectively developed. Nadelman (60) found that in adults concreteness 
and accessibility affected the concept-attainment process. Logically it might 
be assumed this would hold to at least as great a degree with children. 
With preschool children Dietze (23) studied the effect of the use of various 
types of names on concept formation. Hovland and Weiss (40) reported 
on the effect of the positive and negative in the learning of concepts. The 
effects of symbols, shift, and manipulation were explored by Davidon (21) ; 
and those of three other variables, by Nass (61). 

Kindergarten children were found to gain concepts from films which 
were shown with no adult guidance, analysis, or direction (64). At the 
fourth-grade level Howell (41) found that planned intensive teaching of 
work-study skills with follow-up use produced a gain in abilities and an 
internalizing of concepts so that they could be applied in a different 
situation. 

The completeness of feedback significantly affected concept identifica- 
tion in the research of Bourne and Pendleton (12). They also found that 
there was an inverse linear relationship between the number of errors and 
the probability of feedback. The amount of irrelevant information increased 
the difficulty of the task proportionately. In studying the effects of certain 
emotional experiences on concept formation, Romanow (73) found that 
high-anxiety and low-involvement groups did more poorly than the lower- 
anxiety or higher-involvement groups, where interfering tendencies were 
strong. 

For the improvement of thinking, reasoning, problem-solving invention, 
composition, or creative activities, Mead (56) presented a number of 
procedures. Among these were using the principle of readiness, letting 
pupils suggest or find answers, and insisting that ideas be defined at the 
pupil level. Smith (81) suggested taking up some of the things people do 
when they think critically and helping them do these more effectively. The 
procedures given are based on his unpublished research. Maltzman and 
others (55) found that eliciting uncommon responses tended to further 
increase uncommon responses and thereby facilitated problem solving. 
Anderson (3) added substantial evidence to the hypothesis that children 
become more skillful in problem solving in quantitative situations if mean- 
ings, understandings, relations, and generalizations are developed in the 
teaching of arithmetic. Gunderson’s study (36) with second-grade children 
indicated that extended experience with the concrete or semiconcrete leads 
to improvement in problem solving. Two studies at the preschool level (50, 
78) showed that inference could be obtained at the three- and four-year 
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level and that generalization was increased by verbal training. Neal (63) 
evaluated techniques for developing methods of scientific inquiry from 
grade 1 to grade 6. 


Needed Directions for Further Research 


There is need for further research dealing with children at all levels. 
The findings from studies with adults in perception and concept develop- 
ment might well be organized so that their implications for the development 
of children’s thinking could be tested. It seems particularly important that 
in the studies with children the research design be built around situations 
in which the goals and purposes of children are used. 

Since the development of further concepts seems to be built on concepts 
already achieved, ways in which concepts can be more effectively and efh- 
ciently developed become of crucial importance. Action research might 
contribute much to such study. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Personal-Social Development 


MARTHA NORMAN and LOREN R. TOMLINSON 


Reviewine the literature on personal-social development, one becomes 
immediately aware of the need for a concise definition of personal-social 
behavior or at least a practical guide to delimiting the field. There is no 
explicit statement of what personal-social development encompasses. Of 
the fields of child development, this seems to be most diffuse because 
almost any variable, such as heredity, sex, intelligence, and perception, 
impinges also on personal-social development. Personal development can- 
not be considered apart from social; these are not mutually exclusive terms. 
The difficulty in definition lies partly in complexity and partly in the fact 
that there is no comprehensive theoretical structure which has considered 
all the known variables involved in personal-social development and 
arranged them into a conceptual pattern, At present the variables seem to 
be ranged along a linear continuum, at least on the level of implicit theory 
making; hence the interrelationships among variables are not readily 
apparent, and a unifying theme is precluded. The reader interested in 
various viewpoints about what the field encompasses and in recent pre- 
vious reviews of research is referred to appropriate chapters in a recent 
issue of the Review (4), and to compilations by Foshay and Green (27) 
and by Banning (7). 

In this review, only an empirical definition of personal-social develop- 
ment, based primarily on the categories of research studies found in the 
literature, is offered. These categories are not posited as desirable, theo- 
retically defensible, or mutually exclusive. They are useful to organize the 
overlapping research interests in personal-social development. Criteria 
used for selection of the specific studies (1952-58) included in this review 
are an age range for subjects of four to 12 years and some degree of 
direct relationship to the daily problems encountered by children in 
elementary-school classrooms. The areas reviewed are (a) personality, 
(b) self-concept, (c) social learnings, (d) social acceptance, (e) crea- 
tivity, (f) ethnocentrism, and (g) parent-child relationships. 


Personality 


Personality is probably the most comprehensive term that can be used 
in consideration of human behavior. In a broad sense, it refers to the per- 
son and his relationships in the social setting. Research workers from 
different fields may concentrate upon some particular aspect of person- 
ality, but it becomes increasingly apparent that there are interrelations 
among the various facets. Historically speaking, those who have concerned 
themselves with the study of personality have moved from a position of 
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confidence in simple and directly observable traits to an awareness of the 
complexity of personality. The instability of the postulated attributes in 
different frames of reference has led to theories of personality which take 
dynamic factors into account. Some of the theoretical and methodological 
problems were discussed by Krugman (54) and Murphy (68). 

Although it is widely held that the genesis of personality lies in the 
formative childhood years, few objective studies have been directed to 
the development of personality in the child. Gesell and Iig (31) made a 
major contribution with their extensive descriptions obtained through 
observation. More recently Cattell and Coan (18) reported a study of the 
personality factors derived from ratings obtained from parents of 145 
first-grade and second-grade children. They found the personality-factor 
structure of children to be no less complex than that of adults and that 
primary personality factors recognized in adults also appeared in children. 
Burchinal, Gardner, and Hawkes (17) reported that children of high 
socioeconomic status tended to show fewer indications of personality mal- 
adjustment. Ellis and Beechley (24) found that peculiar given names of 
children may affect them adversely. As to the relationship between physical 
factors and personality, Mussen and Jones (69) reported that high drives 
for social acceptance and toward aggression were more characteristic of 
the physically retarded than of the physically accelerated. Davidson, Mc- 
Innes, and Parnell (21) classified 100 healthy English seven-year-olds into 
three body types and concluded that there is a discernible association 
between behavior patterns and measurable somatic components. 

Few studies have attempted to determine the relationships of school 
environment and personality. Jackson (47) concluded that academic 
achievement and personal-social integration are independent of classroom 
organization. Russell and Thalman (80) found relationship between 
achievement marks and personality ratings given a pupil by a teacher. 
Using 100 teachers and their pupils in grades 4 through 8, Amatora (3) 
had each teacher rated on 12 elements of personality by three or four fel- 
low teachers and had the children rated on the same elements by eight 
classmates and three or four teachers. She found no negative correlation; 
on more than half the scales the similarity between teacher and pupil 
personality showed statistical significance at the l-percent level of con- 
fidence. 


Self-Concept 


In recent years the concept of self has commanded attention from stu- 
dents of personal and social development. Combs (20) expressed the 
opinion of many in stating that a person’s behavior is dependent on how 
he sees himself and how he sees the world he lives in. In the study of self- 
concept, as with personality, the theoretical conceptions have outstripped 
the measuring tools. Most of the research is based on self-reports whose 
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validity can be questioned. Among recent discussions are those of Allport 
(1), Brandt (15), and Moustakas and Jayaswol (66). 

Several studies substantiated the belief that there is a relationship be- 
tween the self-concept and adjustment. Taylor and Combs (85) reported 
that better adjusted children tended to view themselves more matter-of- 
factly. Trent (86) found that children most self-accepting expressed sig- 
nificantly positive attitudes. Reckless, Dinitz, and Murray (76) reported 
that “good” boys had a socially acceptable self-concept which seemed to 
guard them against delinquency. Walsh (87) found that bright boys with 
learning difficulties tended to possess negative self-concepts. Brandt (13) 
concluded that whether an individual is accurate or inaccurate as to self- 
estimate seems to depend more on his self-structure than on the specific 
nature of the perceived characteristics. 


Some see the individual’s self-concept as being shaped by persons im- 
portant to him. Jourard and Remy (50) reported a significant relationship 
between the self-concept and the perceived parental concept. Langford and 
Alm (56) found that parents tend to underestimate a child’s feelings and 
concepts concerning self-adjustment and overestimate those concerning 
social adjustment. From a study of 75 delinquent boys, Koppitz (53) 
found a direct relationship between parental attitudes and actions and the 
boys’ self-evaluations. 

A number of studies were concerned with the changing self-concept and 
factors influencing the change. Perkins (73) reported that children in 
grades 4 and 6 differed as to grade, sex, stability, and consistency of self- 
concept. In a later study, Perkins (74) found a relationship between 
stability of self-concept and intelligence. Amatora (2) identified trends in 
changing self-evaluations of 500 children from 9 to 13 years of age. Havig- 
hurst and MacDonald (43) found the same developmental trend in the 
ideal self in New Zealand and American children. Smith and Lebo (82) 
and Mussen and Jones (70) reported relationships between self-concepts of 
boys and the onset of puberty. 


There is a definite need for more understanding of the effects of various 
school practices on the self-concept. For example, it is apparent that under- 
achievement often has an emotional basis, but not enough is known about 
such cases. Brandt (14) stated that research begins to show that children 
who have experience in evaluating their classroom activities are more 
accurate in self-appraisal than other children. Russell (79) presented a 
review of the research on children’s self-evaluation, particularly as it 
relates to school activities. Jersild (48) and Jersild and Helfant (49) of- 
fered many suggestions applicable to classroom activities. 


Social Learnings 

The nature of the research and the general writing in this area indicate 
that social learning is conceived as being the process of interaction be- 
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tween the individual and his environment. Hilliard (46) and Miel and 
Brogan (63) discussed the development of social learnings in the school 
situation. A comprehensive treatment of social education was presented 
by Otto (72). Dukes (23) summarized briefly the findings on the origin 
and development of values. Much of the research has been directed toward 
the effects of the environment on the social learnings of children. Werner 
(88) found significant differences in social competence among urban, 
small-town, and farm children at kindergarten and fifth-grade levels. Pope 
(75) reported socioeconomic differences in prestige values of the peer cul- 
tures of 12-year-olds. Using Piaget’s “Methode Clinique” in a study of 
Swiss and American children, Boehm (9) concluded that American chil- 
dren became more independent of parents and more dependent upon peers 
at an earlier age than did Swiss children. 

Stott and Ball (84) contended that although readiness is the first requi- 
site, the learning process still must take place in order that children may 
become socially interactive and responsive. A continuing study of re- 
sponsibility in children has been reported by Harris and associates (35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 64). Among the findings were: (a) Parent judgments 
do not predict measured responsibility. (b) There is little evidence that 
routine tasks assigned at home were associated with attitudes of respon- 
sibility. (c) Responsibility as measured is closely associated with general 
emotional and social adjustment. 

A few investigations were carried out in the school situation. Foshay 
and others (28) and Foshay (26), in reports of an extensive action-research 
project concerned with children’s social values, concluded that teachers 
can identify and teach values directly without distortion in the course of 
their regular work. Bonney and Nicholson (10) found no persistent advan- 
tages of preschool training in regard to social adjustment. Bonney and 
Perry (11) found that shared participation experiences (book reports with 
one other child, room helper, etc.) had little effect upon the social adjust- 
ment of three second-grade children who were generally described as a 
“bully,” a “bossy” child, and a “shy, withdrawn” child. They cautioned 
against easy optimism in the effort to help children attain social-personal 
adjustment. 


Social Acceptance 


The status of children in their social group and the general character- 
istics of group structure have been studied extensively. Meredith (61) 
reported data from a number of diverse sociometric studies. Several 
generalizations included the observations that children of high status 
exhibit more positive behavioral patterns, that there is a general rejection 
of overage children in heterogeneous classroom groups, and that there is 
a close relationship between academic achievement and social acceptance 
at grade levels beyond the kindergarten. Two recent studies (29, 89) 
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showed that the moderately gifted child is highly acceptable to his peer 
group and that the bright child does not limit his choice of friends to 
equally gifted peers. The relationship between residential proximity and 
social acceptance was studied by Gallagher (30) and DeVault (22). Their 
data confirmed the importance of proximity as a factor in social choice 
situations. DeVault’s data showed that children tend to choose friends who 
live successively farther from them as they progress through the 12 grades. 
Heber and Heber (44) studied the effect of success and failure on group 
status. Results from small-group experiences for a second-grade and a 
fourth-grade class showed that social status rose after group experience. 
When failure was experienced, there was a decrease in status significant 
beyond the 1-percent level. There was no significant differential effect on 
social status after a success and a neutral (neither success nor failure) 
experience. 

Rosenthal (77) reported an intensive study of the relationship between 
social acceptance and language patterns. He concluded that children of 
high acceptance use active, varied language patterns significantly different 
from the language patterns of children of low acceptance. Meyer and 
Thompson (62) investigated sex differences in distribution of teacher 
approval among sixth-grade children. Actual observation and “Guess 
Who” test results showed that there were significantly more “blame con- 
tacts” for boys and that children nominated correctly those who received 
the greatest number of “blame and praise contacts.” Gray (33) reported 
on the relationship of acceptance, anxiety, and sex-appropriate behavior. 
She concluded that high anxiety was associated, at the 5-percent level, with 
high sex-appropriate behavior. McCandless, Castaneda, and Palermo (58) 
used the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale and a single-question friendship 
test with a group of fourth-grade, fifth-grade, and sixth-grade children. 
Their conclusion was that, in general, the more anxious children were less 
popular and that the effects of classroom climates on acceptance should be 
investigated further. McCandless and Marshall (59) studied carefully the 
effects of several variables on social acceptance among preschool children. 
They reported that scores from a picture sociometric test were positively 
related to observed friendly social interaction and to teacher judgment of 
acceptance, but that individual teachers varied markedly in ability to judge 
a child’s best friends. Other sociometric studies were descriptive of group 
structure or attempted to study various methodological problems. 

The number of studies of social acceptance is large; many are descrip- 
tive, or repetitive, or both, There is a lack of theoretical framework which 
might produce a series of related studies designed to explore the effects of 
manipulable independent variables on social acceptance. The use of elab- 
orate statistical methods on data which do not seem related to any corre- 
sponding frame of reference must be seriously questioned. Promising 


research in language, anxiety, and sex-appropriate behavior merits further 
study. 
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Creativity 

Creativity can be discussed in relation to personal-social development 
on at least two levels: creativity as one dimension of personality, and the 
use of creative products as projective tests. A study by Ausubel and others 
(6) tested suggestibility of fourth-grade and fifth-grade children by means 
of an art preference test. After exposure to the comments of an adult 
“expert” who expressed preference for abstract paintings, there was a shift, 
significant beyond the 1-percent level, toward favoring abstract art. Hare 
and Hare (34) used drawings of children aged 6 to 10 years to demon- 
strate a relationship, at the 5-percent level, between teacher ratings of 
children’s social status and certain elements in children’s drawings of pre- 
ferred playground activities. Somewhat contradictory results were reported 
by Martin (60), who tested experimentally the hypothesis that there was a 
relationship between children’s drawings and security or insecurity as 
judged by tests of personality and teacher ratings. Martin concluded, 
within the limitations of a relatively small sample, that differences between 
secure and insecure children could not be ascertained, at a significant 
level, from analysis of their drawings. Present means of determining chil- 
dren’s security or insecurity might well be so primitive that any hypoth- 
esized relationship would be obscure when tested experimentally. 

Controlled studies on creativity as a dimension of the personal-social 
development of elementary-school children were not found. A compre- 
hensive overview by Hausman (42) of the graphic and plastic arts in- 
cluded topics such as the semantic theory of art, aesthetics and perception, 
and descriptive studies of art education. Promising research in deter- 
mining the criteria which differentiated between creative and less creative 
people was discussed in a general article by Lowenfeld (57). He named 
eight traits which were identified during a seven-year research project at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 

Further research in this area is needed to help teachers to (a) define 
more specifically the nature of the creative process; (b) assess the rela- 
tionship of creativity to general personal-social development; (c) indicate 
potential contributions of art products as projective tests; (d) explore the 
various effects on creativity of the self-contained classroom, teacher com- 


petence and personality, range and availability of materials, and methods 
of teaching used. 


Ethnocentrism 


Attitudes toward various ethnic groups presumably affect both the 
extent and affective level of children’s interpersonal relationships. Pre- 
vious research in this area has shown that various aspects of personality 
seem to be closely related to ethnocentrism. Muuss and Stendler (71) 
presented a comprehensive review of research on ethnocentrism in children. 
They ir dicated that two positions concerning the origin of ethnocentrism 
were learning theory and the scapegoat theory. Among the variables which 
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influenced ethnocentrism were adult attitudes, the authoritarian home, 
downward social mobility, and favorable contacts with individuals from 
minority groups. In generalizing about intercultural education, these 
authors concluded that younger children are more susceptible to change. 
In the classroom, a multidimensional approach was recommended and 
teachers were advised to consider particularly the attitudes of children 
with high group status. Experimental studies by Stevenson and Stewart 
(83) and Landreth and Johnson (55) showed that patterns of response to 
skin color were present as early as three years and became accentuated 
within the succeeding years of early childhood. In both studies, Negro 
children evidenced higher degrees of rejection of self as they apparently 
internalized rapidly the stereotypical role assigned them by the culture. 
Studies of children beyond elementary-school age have shown that chil- 
dren do tend to accept cultural stereotypes. Several books presented 
research in this area. A detailed descriptive study of ethnocentrism in 
preschool children was reported by Goodman (32). Clark (19) compiled 
results of numerous research studies and presented them in a book intended 
primarily for parents. 

Future research in this area should focus more intensively on the rela- 
tionship of ethnocentrism to other personality and social-learning vari- 
ables. Better means of measuring prejudice and the characteristics of 
family and school climates which affect it are needed. Studies of the 
interrelationship of self-concept and ethnocentrism which revealed a 
developmental pattern would prove useful to all who work with children. 


Parent-Child Relationships 


The importance of the effects of familial relationships on personal- 
social development has long been recognized. Research workers have 
attempted to explore various dimensions of parent-child relationships. 
Among these are (a) role specialization, (b) perception of parental 
figures, (c) the parents as cultural transmitters, and (d) the effects on 
children of irregular family patterns. 

Bossard and Boll (12) studied specialized family roles in 64 families. A 
composite picture revealed eight main types, among which were (a) the 
responsible child, (b) the popular child, and (c) the socially ambitious 
child. The speculative discussion of family patterns eventuating in these 
roles was helpful in suggesting possible causes for such specialization. 
Koch (52) reported a detailed study of the relationship between sibling 
characteristics and certain emotional attitudes of four- and five-year-old 
children. 

Attempting to determine the relationship of parental attitudes and chil- 
dren’s adjustment, Burchinal (16), in a follow-up study, found virtually 
no measurable relationship. This conclusion substantiated the importance 
of the role of perception of parental attitudes and pointed toward a certain 
possible weakness of paper-and-pencil measures of personal-social adjust- 
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ment. Ausubel and others (5) showed that fourth-grade and fifth-grade 
girls perceived themselves as significantly more accepted and intrinsically 
valued by parents than did boys. In general, perceptions of acceptance and 
intrinsic valuation were related. Harris and Tseng (38) and Kagan (51) 
studied sex differences in perception of parents and peers. Attitudes of both 
boys and girls at all levels were more positive toward the mother. Harris 
and Tseng (38), among other conclusions, reported that positive attitudes | 
to own-sex peers exceeded cross-sex choices at every level in grades 3 to vf 
12. Shapiro (81) found that differences in perception of parental size and 

severity of punishment were not significantly different in children rated as ) 
aggressive or withdrawn. Differences in general optimism about outcomes i 
of behavior were significant. In a descriptive study of perception of the 
mother, Mott (65) reported that four- and five-year-olds perceived the 
mother as very active and as the center of family activity. Fauls and Smith t 
(25) concluded that four- and five-year-olds choose sex-appropriate 4 
activities in terms of their perception of parental preference. 

The effects of family climate were discussed by Mummery (67), who 
stated that qualitative distinctions in democratic climates need to be con- 
sidered in future studies. Hess and Handel (45) reported that cultural 
rather than individual patterns of aggression were transmitted by parents 
to their children although more individual variations were transmitted by 
the mother. Koppitz (53) and Rouman (78) studied the effects of irregular 
family patterns on interpersonal relations and various adjustment factors. 
Their findings generally substantiated the importance of stable, accepting 
parent figures and the variety of negative personality effects of irregular 
family patterns. 

Summary 

It is possible to state a number of broad generalizations about self- 
concept, social status, ethnocentrism, parent-child relationships, and other 
aspects of personal-social behavior. To be most useful, these generalizations, 
as well as others yet to be formulated, must be used as hypotheses for 
finding specific answers to a multitude of educational and clinical prob- 
lems. The development of a more inclusive theory, methodology based upon 
that theory, and more adequate means for disseminating research data 
would strengthen greatly a continuing co-operative relationship between 


the sciences of human behavior and the professions whose work centers on 
the daily needs and behavior of children. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Teacher-Pupil Relationships 


JEROME LEAVITT 


Onxy within the last few years have research workers directed any con- 
siderable attention to teacher-pupil relationships. Some studies conducted 
by people in the behavioral sciences have brought approaches to the prob- 
lem different from those used by research workers from the field of pro- 
fessional education. The research is reviewed in this chapter in these areas: 
classroom climate, children’s existing interests, teacher-pupil planning, 
discipline and democratic organization, social organization and interac- 
tion, and teachers’ attitudes and values. 


Classroom Climate 


Most teachers know intuitively that they have an important mental health 
role to play in setting the classroom climate. Johnson (23) indicated that 
acceptance of the pupil by the teacher is fundamental. He pointed out that 
the effective teacher likes children, wants to help them, and feels that they 
can be helped. The wise teacher sets limits on behavior and maintains these 
limits. Farnsworth (14) provided an outline of psychiatric principles that 
define (a) the attitude of the good teacher toward himself and toward his 
pupils, (b) the teacher’s role in promoting pupil maturity, and (c) other 
aspects of the teacher-pupil relationship. 

Malpass (29) studied the relation of perception of school to school 
achievement in 92 eighth-grade pupils. He found that perception of the 
school situation was related to achievement as measured by teachers’ grades 
but not as measured by standardized achievement tests. Taba (50) con- 
cluded that the school can modify certain aspects of personality and im- 
prove social values as well as increase children’s response to people. 

The question as to whether a correlation exists between the preference 
of pupils for teachers of like or opposite sex and the specific difficulties 
that teachers experience with pupils of like or opposite sex was investigated 
by Callender (8), who questioned more than 30 teachers and pupils. He 
found that, in general, women teachers had more difficulty with girls and 
men with boys. Girls displayed a preference for men instructors, and boys 
favored women. Investigating sex differences in distribution of teacher 
approval and disapproval in three sixth-grade classrooms, Meyer and 
Thompson (32) reported that boys received more disapproval than girls. 
Their conclusion was that teachers attempt to socialize the male by domina- 
tive counter-aggressive behavior. Levin, Hilton, and Leiderman (27) re- 
viewed eight studies of teacher behavior and found it too complicated to 
predict, but suggested questions demanding further investigation. 
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The halo effect often prevents collection of accurate behavioral infor- 
mation from pupils. Medley and Klein (30) proposed that it be controlled 


by means of an inventory which measures both halo and certain aspects 
of behavior. 


Bush (6) reported in a book-length study the progress of a long-term 
project inquiring into the teacher-pupil relationship and its social context. 

Kephart and Floyd (25) evaluated the effect on fourth- and fifth-grade 
children of spending a school year in a co-ordinated classroom and found 
the experimental group superior to the control group in achievement, 
better in posture, and with fewer extrameous behavior patterns. 


Children’s Interests 


Only such studies will be considered here as are significant to the rela- 
tionship between teachers and pupils. Experienced teachers know that 
certain learning experiences click because children have a lively interest 
in the subject matter involved. Shane (46) reported that the child identi- 
fies his personal well-being with his interests, that children’s interests can 
be identified, and that they can be used as a basis for improving the cur- 
riculum. 


Kauffman (24) sought to determine whether there are peak interests of 
children and found that (a) interest in games and in psychological con- 
cerns increases with age; (b) boys are interested in service and technical 
occupations, and girls in office occupations and the entertainment field; 
(c) older boys prefer science and mathematics, and girls the language arts 
and social studies. 


Savignano (44) reported on the planning, conducting, and evaluating 
of a program providing for children’s interests. Hobbies or special inter- 
ests were utilized in the education of 350 children in grades 4, 5, and 6. 
The differences in academic achievement and breadth of interest between 
this and a control group were found not statistically significant. In class- 
room adjustment and acceptance of individuals by the class, differences 
favored the experimental group. 


Tyler (51) compared interests of 95 London children in a classroom 
equivalent to an American grade 5 with those of American children from 
three geographic sections. Correlations of .80 between item percentages 
indicated considerable similarity between English and American children. 
There was higher correlation, .84 to .89, among the three sections of the 
United States. Correlations of .46 and .47 between boys and girls within 
their two countries indicated less difference based on sex than on nation- 
ality grouping. 

Studies concerned with teacher-pupil relationships in the various subject 
fields show many interesting factors. Peterson (36) studied the voluntary 
book, newspaper, and magazine reading interests of boys and girls. She 
found that reading interest was highest in grade 6 and lowest in grade 8, 
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most pupils selected books by browsing, girls read more than boys and held 
more library cards, and bright children read more and held more library 
cards than the average or the slow group. 

Young (53, 54) ascertained children’s science interests by such tech- 
niques as interest inventories, projection, “wondering” questions, film 
choices, children’s essays, and collections. 

Hill (19) reported that children have interests in science from a very 
early age. As the child grows older, his curiosity develops and these in- 
terests broaden. 

Davis (11), using puppet plays and experience chart activities, investi- 
gated the effectiveness of group training methods for modifying certain 
behavior reactions of kindergarten children to given study tasks. He found 
it possible to modify children’s reactions to school tasks early in the year 
by means of a puppet play technique. Other reports on concepts and values 
in relation to interest and adjustment include a study by Sprague (47) of 
the child’s verbalized perception of his adjustment to school (case studies 
of 10 children) ; a description by Foshay and others (15) of a study con- 
ducted in Springfield, Missouri, on children’s values; and the examination 
of developmental trends in children’s concepts by Durkin (12). 


Teacher-Pupil Planning 


According to Collier (9), teacher-pupil planning means setting aside a 
period for group planning through discussion and evaluation. It requires 
preplanning by the teacher and greater leadership than a less democratic 
approach. Otto (35) believed pupil-teacher planning usable in connection 
with most elementary-school activities, and helpful in developing self- 
control, self-direction, critical thinking, responsibility, initiative, creative- 
ness, and co-operation. Miel and others (33) devoted a book to the prep- 
aration, conduct, and evaluation of co-operative procedures in planning. 

Beaty (3) sought to determine evidences of the use of group process 
in teacher-pupil planning as indicated by the roles group members played. 
The most prevalent pattern was for the pupils to give information, the 
teacher to ask questions, remarks to be directed to the teacher rather than 
to the group, and wide participation on the part of children. Alpren (2) 
concluded that teachers who wish to help their pupils learn to plan co- 
operatively must shift responsibility gradually. 


Discipline and Democratic Organization 


Hymes (21) found teacher-pupil relations affected by the behavior and 
misbehavior of pupils. His book provides guides for action. Stouffer and 
Owens (48) found undesirable behavior represented by what children do 
rather than by what they fail to do. As 25 years ago, teachers are still 


concerned with the problem child, but today they are more aware of social 
and emotional maladjustment. 
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Regan (40), on the basis of Adorno and Frenkel-Brunswick’s F Scale 
and ratings of teachers, selected 10 teachers with authoritarian tendencies 
in the classroom and 10 with democratic tendencies. Four instruments 
were administered to 590 fifth- and sixth-grade children. He concluded that 
children under authoritarian teachers experienced more school-related fears. 
The dominant fears were of school in general, teachers, tests, specific sub- 
jects, grades, and marks. 

McGee (28) found that the verbal responses of teachers to the scale for 
measuring authoritarianism were related to the measurable aspects of teach- 
ers’ overt authoritarian behavior in the classroom. 

Levin (26) gathered data for a study of the relations between parental 
child-rearing practices and certain aspects of the children’s personality 
development. The subjects were five-year-old kindergarten children in two 
suburban communities. Tentative findings suggest that the nature of the 
relationships teachers establish with their pupils extends beyond the class- 
room. 


Social Organization and Interaction 


The nature of the teacher-pupil relationship is in part determined by 
the basic social structure surrounding it. Moustakas (34) discussed pupil- 
teacher relationships and interpersonal relations in the classroom. His prem- 
ise was that the development of the right kind of relationship in the class- 
room could make teachers more effective and pupils better able to develop 
their potentialities. Jensen (22) outlined a seven-dimensional framework to 
analyze class productivity and class cohesiveness. 

Polansky (37) hypothesized that power is implemented most effectively 
through recognized communication channels and that classroom climate is 
positively related to the teacher’s support of group status systems. Bogen 
(5) examined the relationship between successful teacher leadership and 
the teacher-leader’s awareness of power sources in the class. With certain 
exceptions, teachers with high rapport were significantly more aware of the 
status structure. Meeks (31) studied pupils’ and teachers’ judgments of 
interpersonal relations in the classroom, with five teachers and 188 pupils. 
Teachers identified pupils as “most and least popular” and “most and least 
effective,” and pupils were given two sociometric tests. Teachers displayed 
moderate ability to identify the most popular and adjusted pupils accord- 
ing to pupil designation. Both pupils and teachers recognized the more 
obvious success features. 

Gage, Leavitt, and Stone (16) tested 103 teachers and their fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade pupils to study the proposition that teachers should under- 
stand their pupils. Correlations of “understanding” measures and pupil 
ratings revealed only one significant correlation. It was between a given 
teacher’s accuracy in predicting interpupil preference and the pupils’ judg- 
ment that their teacher “knows which pupils you like best in this class” 
(r=.28). This accuracy score also correlated significantly (r=.33) with 
accuracy in predicting pupil problems. 
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It has been said that teachers favor high-status over low-status pupils. 
Hoehn (20) studied the classroom conduct of 19 third-grade teachers in 
two central Illinois communities, each a middle-class woman in charge of 
both middle-class and lower-class pupils. His findings did not support the 
hypothesis, but supported the belief that the quality of teacher contacts 
experienced by high-status pupils tends to be better from the mental hygiene 
standpoint than that of contacts experienced by low-status pupils. Henry 
(18) reported that middle-class pupils try to behave as they believe the 
teacher wishes them to. With lower-class children the teacher is a stimulus 
that unites the children against her. 


Elkins (13) studied factors apparently related to the choice-status of 
90 eighth-grade pupils and found some differences in behavior among the 
three choice-status levels. Highly chosen children were better natured and 
had more varied interests. Average chosen children displayed these behav- 
iors but to a lesser degree. Seeking the connection between schoolwork and 
social relations, Buswell (7) conducted a study involving over 600 pupils 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. Her conclusion was that in an elementary classroom 
those who are succeeding in school will also be succeeding in their social 
relationships. 


Teachers’ Attitudes and Values 
Symonds (49) found that pupils’ rankings of their teachers agreed to 


the extent of correlations in the .70’s to low .90’s. Pupils’ ratings of teacher 
relationships with pupils correlated with principals’ ratings in the .70’s. 
Similar ratings of teacher ability to secure pupil achievement correlated 
in the .40’s. Comparison of observations of teachers ranked high with those 
ranked low showed that superior teachers liked children, inferior teachers 
disliked children; superior teachers were personally secure and felt ade- 
quate, whereas inferior teachers were personally insecure and had feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy; superior teachers possessed a well-integrated 
personality organization, whereas inferior teachers tended to be disor- 
ganized. 

Schrupp and Gjerda (45) re-examined certain conclusions, asserted by 
Wickman in 1928, regarding the attitudes of teachers toward behavior of 
children. Wickman’s design was repeated insofar as was possible. The 
attitudes of 1951 teachers were much more in agreement with the criteria 
established by clinicians than were those in the earlier data. Disagreement 
with clinicians, however, did exist in that teachers were still more con- 
cerned with transgressions against orderliness than with traits associated 
with withdrawal. Aaron (1) similarly compared attitudes of today’s teach- 
ers toward children’s behavior with teachers’ attitudes found by Wickman 
in 1928. The original Wickman scale was used, and the study was con- 
ducted in four New York City schools. Aaron found no significant differ- 
ences between the rankings of serious behaviors. The serious problems 
related to the immediate teaching situation and were chiefly annoying, dis- 
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orderly, and aggressive behavior. Runke (42) investigated teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward children’s behavior as it expresses the culture pattern of the 
lowest social class. Teachers that Runke interviewed apparently did not 
understand that the behavior patterns exhibited by people could be ex- 
pressions of particular social-class cultures. 

Willard (52) sought to determine the relationship between the values 
teachers hold as indicated by their choices of valued courses of classroom 
action and the type of learning experiences provided under their guidance 
in the classroom. A sample of 53 teachers from California elementary 
schools was used. Tentative conclusions from this investigation include: (a) 
The value behaviors chosen by the teachers were related to their choices of 
classroom activities. (b) Teachers either believed or would like to believe 
that they provided the experiences in the observation list. 

Data obtained by Russell and Thalman (43) indicated a positive rela- 
tionship between the mark which a pupil received from a teacher, and the 
teacher’s personality rating of the pupil. Studying teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, Rocchio (41) found that teachers of academic subjects secured 
higher attitude scores than teachers of nonacademic subjects. 


By means of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory Cook, Leeds, and 
Callis (10) ascertained that the type of teacher-education institution at- 
tended is related to the teacher-pupil attitude. Results indicated that the 
attitude of teachers toward children reflects a grasp or lack of understand- 
ing of the principles of child development and behavior. 

According to Harrington (17) the frequency with which a teacher smiles 
in a classroom situation is an aspect of behavior which can be easily and 
objectively measured. 

Popham (38) found no significant relationships between the whole range 
of teachers’ out-of-school activities and their attitude toward pupil-teacher 
relations; however, he did find that teachers’ attitudes related to profes- 
sional activities such as attendance at PTA meetings, membership on edu- 
cational committees, and reading professional literature. 

Other studies of interest include that of Ravitz (39), who investigated 
the relationship between the self-acceptance of teachers and their acceptance 
of pupils in a classroom situation, and Benson (4), who studied the ability 
of teachers to identify children needing help. 


Needed Research 


Much of the material presented in this chapter is descriptive and ex- 
planatory in nature. Substantial studies need to be conducted in the general 
area of teacher-pupil relationships. Specifically, research is needed on (a) 
what constitutes good classroom climate, (b) how interests of children 
affect the teacher-pupil relationships, (c) the fundamentals of teacher-pupil 
planning, (d) the fundamentals of democratic organization, and (e) the 
determinants of the social organization of the elementary classroom. 
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